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‘TORONTO: 


NEW ONTARIO 
As a Field for Settlement 


ADVANTAGES AND DRAWBACKS. 


vantages to the settler who with little or no capital de 

sires to establish himself and attain a comfortable inde- 

pendence than does the Province of Ontario. Embracing a 
total land area of 219,650 miles or 140,516,000 acres, lying within 
the great grain belt of North America, endowed with magnificent 
natural resources in the fertility of its soil, the wealth of its min- 
eral deposits and the value of its timber, and possessing a climate 
eminently healthful and bracing, Ontario ranks as the most pro- 
gressive and advanced agricultural community in America. Indis- 
putable evidence of her superiority in this respect was afforded 
at the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1893, when Ontario was ad- 
judged the front place as to live stock,dairy and fruit exhibits,and 
stood equal to any competing province or state in the variety and 
exceHence of her general farm products. The Province also main- 
tained her supremacy in stock-raising, dairying and horticulture 
in competition against the continent at the Pan-American Exhi- 
bition in 1901. To-day tkere is no division of the continent that 
produees in such perfection and variety the grains, grasses, roots, 
fruits and live stock to be found on the farms in Ontario. The 
natural energy, industry and intelligence of the people are un- 
surpassed elsewhere and the advantages of the soil and climate 
have been supplemented by the adoption of the most advanced 
scientific methods of agriculture. For many years the. govern. 
ment of the Province has devoted special attention to the encour- 
agement of agriculture in all its branches, in which they have 
been heartily supported by the Legislature. The liberal appropria- 
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ly PORTION of the American continent offers greater ad- 
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tions of public money made for this purpose have placed within 
the reach of the farming community the latest results of scien- 
tific research and investigation in relation to practical agricul- 
ture. The total amount expended by the Government for the en. 
couragement of agriculture during 31 years including the appro- 
priations for 1902 reaches a total of $5,431,957. One of the prin- 
cipal functions of the Department of Agriculture is to regulate. 
these expenditures with a view of securing the best returns in 
raising the standard of agriculture in all its branches. 


ONTARIO AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE. 


The Ontario Agricultural College and Experimental Farm 
situated near Guelph is designed to meet the requirements of 
young men who intend to follow farming as a business. It pro- 
vides an advanced course of instruction giving the students the 
advantage of the most recent scientific researches and experi- 
ments bearing upon agriculture. It ranks as the leading purely 
agricultural college on the continent and its accommodation and 
equipment have been considerably extended in recent years, the 
teaching staff now comprising twenty professors and instructors. 
The farm in connection with the College is managed partly as an 
object lesson in practical farming to the students and partly as 
an experiment station, about 50 acres being devoted to the latter 
purpose. The professors, in addition to their teaching work, are 
required to conduct original investigations. The experiments 
carried on have been of great advantage to the agricultural in- 
terests of the Province, having resulted in the introduction of 
several new and highly profitable varieties of grain, especially the 
Siberian oat and Mandscheuri barley. It is estimated that the 
gain to the Province through the introduction of the Siberian oat 
is at least one million dollars annually, while the increased pro. 
fit from Mandscheuri barley is even greater. It will be seen there- 
fore that the $50,000 annually expended on the College and Ex- 
perimental Farm has been repaid many times over. The results 
of the experiments and investigations are circulated broadcast in 
bulletins and reports. The Ontario Department of Agriculture is- 
sues annually about twenty reports and a dozen or more bulletins, 
which are given wide circulation among the 175,000 farmers of the 
Province. 
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EXPERIMENTAL UNION. 


An organization embracing some 3,000 farmers under the 
name of the Ontario Experimental Union has been established in 
connection with the Experimental Department of the College, the 
members of which conduct experiments with fruits and cereals 
upon their own farms, the results being carefully noted and re- 
ported. Through the operations of this body improved varieties of 
grains, roots and other products are constantly being introduced. 
A somewhat similar work is performed in the interests of fruit 
erowers at the thirteen Fruit Experiment Stations which Lave 
been established, at points scattered throughout the Province. 


FARMERS’ INSTITUTES. 


The Farmers’ Institutes with a membership of upwards of 
25,000 enable the farmers in each locality to avail themselves of 
the experience of the best informed practical men in the various 
departments of agriculture. At the meetings of the Institute ad- 
dresses are delivered and discussions held, the results of which are 
of great value in keeping ‘the members informed as to tke latest 
developments in agricultural science and most profitable processes. 
In 1902, 791 meetings were held witt a total attendance of 47,642. 
Women’s Institutes have latterly been established as a branch of 
the system, at which the farmers’ wives and daughters discuss im- 
proved housekeeping methods and such branches of general farin 
industry as butter-making and poultry raising. The appropriation 
by the Legislature in aid of Farmers’ Institutes is about $10,000. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETIES. 


One-third of the expenditure of the Province for the improve- 
ment of Agriculture is devoted to the Agricultural and Horticul- 
tural Societies which receive grants amounting to $77,000 in aid 
of their annual fairs. No institutions have done more for the edu- 
cation of the farming community and the maintenance of high 
standards of excellence than the agricultural fairs at which visi- 
tors have an opportunity to familiarize themselves with the best 
and most profitable varieties of live stock and grains and the 
newest systems and processes. ,The liberal financial aid extended 
by the Province has alone rendered it possible to maintain them 
in many parts of the country. 
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ORGANIZED FARM INDUSTRIES. 


Another agency working on a somewhat different plan of ac- 
tion which has received substantial aid from the public treasury 
is the associations comprising those interested in special lines in 
connection with farming. The Dairymen’s, Fruit Growers, Live 
Stock and other associations, which draw annually some $22,000 
hold annual conventions at which all phases of the special branch 
represented are considered and the members enabled to keep in 
touch with each other and take action to promote their common in. 
terests. An example of the progressive and valuable character of 
the work accomplished is afforded by the high degree of excel- 
Ince attained by Canadian cheese and the place it has obtained 
among tke staple exports of Ontario. This is mainly due to what 
has been achieved by the Dairymen’s Associations combined with 
the instructions given at the Government Schools of Dairying. 
1901 was over $13,000,000. The same influences are rapidly im- 
1901 was over $13,000,000. The same influences are rapidly im- 
proving the quality and increasing the demand for Ontario butter. 


LIVE STOCK ASSOCTATIONS. 


The Live Stock Associations have been consolidated under a 
general Superintendent and have become a powerful influence for 
the development of the stock raising and exporting industry. 
Under their auspices the Provincial Winter Fair at Guelph has 
been authorized, the special feature of which is the display of the 
best types of live stock from the standpoint of excellence and 
adaptation to the requirements of consumers. Lectures are de- 
livered by experts on feeding, management and the preparation 
of carcasses for market, the animals. on exhibition supplying ob- 
ject lessons, the visitor in this way being able to receive more de- 
tailed practical information as to the requirements of the mar- 
ket and how to meet them, than he could receive in any other 
manner. The value of this work has been widely recognized and 
the fair has attained widespread popularity. A system of sales 
by public auction of breeding stock has also been established by 
these associations. Orders from all parts of the Dominion are 
filled by the Superintendent and car loads of stock are collected 
and shipped to the west to be disposed of. The system is a great 
advantage to the small breeder by the facilities it affords for the 
disposal of his surplus stock. 
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Not the least important and useful feature of these extensive 
and varied undertakings for the improvement of agricultural con 
ditions is the distribution of reports embodying the most valuable 
and practical information elicited by the proceedings of these bod- 
ies which are circulated widely among the farmers by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Some 200,000 copies of the reports of 
the associations are distributed every year in addition to statis- 
tics and literature dealing with agriculture or topics intimately 
connected with the farming interest. 

The latest returns of the Ontario Department of Agriculture 
for 1901 show that the assessed farm lands of the Province com. 
prise a total of 28,636,178 acres, of which 13,436,482 are cleared 
and under cultivation. In the same year the total value of the 
farm lands of the Province amounted to $585,354,294, while the 
value of all farm property, including land, buildings, implements 
and live stock, amounted to $1,001,323,296, being an average of 
$42.40 for each acre under occupation. 


MIXED FARMING. 


During the last generation the Province has witnessed a com- 
plete revolution in agricultural methods and processes—largely 
owing to the educational work carried on by the Government. 
This has resulted in the substitution of mixed farming for the 
system of raising little else besides grain, which was formerly 
general. The advantages of the change are obvious from every 
point of view. When the farmer places his sole or main depend- 
ence upon the wheat crop the failure of the harvest for a single 
season entails severe hardship if not absolute ruin. With mixed 
farming in operation, the loss of a season’s grain crop is much _ 
less heavily felt, as there are other sources of income in stock 
and dairy produce. In addition to this consideration, mixed farm- 
ing on a stock-raising basis contributes greatly to maintaining the 
fertility of the soil, which is rapidly impoverished by successive 
grain crops unless its productiveness is renewed by lavish man- 
uring. 

The great amount of attention now devoted to stock-raising 
and dairy production has given-a great impetus to the prosperity 
of Ontario farming, despite the decrease of prices which has af- 
fected agriculture throughout the world. Other branches which 
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have made specially noteworthy progress are fruit-growing and 
poultry-raising, whick have materially increased the farmer's 
sources of income and enlarged the sum total of agricultural pro- 
duction. The character of the soil and climate of Ontario are ad- 
mirably adapted for mixed farming. All kinds of stock and poul- 
try thrive well with proper care, and the greater attention now 
devoted to breeding and the choice of the best varieties has been 
abundantly rewarded by the position now held by the horses, cat- 
tle, sheep, swine and poultry of the Province and their various 
products in the markets of Britain and the United States. 


FRUIT GROWING. . 


In fruit all varieties which flourish in the temperate zone are 
successfully grown in profusion in the open air. Ontario carried 
off the honors for the excellence and comprehensiveness of her 
fruit display at the World’s Fair in 1893, where the superior qual- 
ity and great variety of the horticultural products shown excited 
the surprise and admiration of numbers of visitors who had im- 
agined Canada to be an inhospitable region of almost perpetual 
frost. In 1900 the area in Ontario under cultivation as orchards 
and gardens was 339,411 acres—as vineyards 10,687 acres. The 
number of apple trees of bearing age was 6,518,048 and of young 
trees 3,430,670. In addition to apples, which are grown in all the 
settled parts of the Province, pears, plums, ckerries and peaches 
are grown with great success in different sections. Grapes yield 
abundant crops, and the open air vineyards are very extensive. 


ONTARIO AT THE PAN-AMERICAN. 


A conclusive proof of the leading positions held by Ontario 
in agriculture—largely ag a direct result of the liberal outlays 
made by the Legislature for scientific investigation and practical 
instruction—is afforded by the superiority in quality and excel- 
lence of the exhibits sent from the Province to the Pan-American 
Exposition at Buffalo in 1901 as shown by the awards of prizes. In 
cattle the entries were: Ontario, 174; United States, 546; prizes, 
Ontario, $1,738; United States, $4,368. In addition Ontario took 
six medals and sweepstakes and the United States nine. 

In sheep the entries were: Ontario, 344; U.S., 461; prizes, 
Ontario, $1,743; U.S., $1,365. Ontario took five medals and sweep- 
stakes and the United States seven. 
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In swine Ontario entered 121 animals and took $447 in prizes; 
the United States with 136 entries obtained $165 in prizes. On 
tario was also awarded four other medals and the United States 
one. 

In horses Ontario captured $750 in prizes as compared with 
$857 which went to American exhibitors. The medal for the best: 
mare of any breed and two other medals came to the Province. 

In poultry Ontario entered approximately 1,000 birds and 
took $1,100 in prizes. The United States entries numbered about 

2,000 and carried off prizes amounting to $1,200. 


SUMMARY OF PRIZES. 


Ontario. United States. 
SEAT Ler ke > Pee ease ee etm ee Meee il, $1,738 40 $4,368 40 
SRC O Popes sateen, = 1c aks apn ae tate ee AN 1,743. 75 1,364 62 
SS Wincsuset hoe See Ra tt Bis 447 50 165 00 
Porsesean ee ty LEO. ee 750 00 857 50 
POTEET Veh adh cis a tin Ne thea Bestel | 1,100 00 1,200 00 
$5,979 65 $7,956 52 
Sweepstakes (Medals). | —__ —-——— 
Rr ee omen colt ae rege tes ite OSs We Earl Gok 6 9 
Shecpa nee rary sci Uk Ae da) aoc kas 6 8 
Rae TUE te eter iid, Pe ae os We ettis a. + 1 
eee Oe ne Ths lay ee eth aie & oe 3 1 
} 19 iS 


In horticulture the Ontario exhibits received the gold medal — 
for general display of fruits of superior excellence. New York 
State excelled in the number of varieties of fruit shown, but On- 
tario stood first in quality, and far in advance in the number of 
prizes received of any other State obtaining awards for all classes 
of fruits. 

In dairying Ontario took the leading place, the cheese exhibit 
receiving the only gold medal awarded for ckeese and the butter 
display being excelled only by the New York and Wisconsin ex- 
hibits. 
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The entry of honey from Ontario was awarded the only gold 
medal given for this product. 

The following table for the year 1900 gives the average yield 
in bushels per acre of the principal cereals grown in Ontario, as 
compared with that of the leading grain-producing States of the 
American Union. 


Province or State. : Fall Wheat. Spring Wheat. Barley. Oats. 
Ontatio 4 saa eeee ee ere 24.9 | 18.4 29.3 37.4 
ING VY OF KOU oe Note ce Dh ae: Vit nee ee 22 | 27.9 
Pennsylvania.... . Petty MOR tents 13.5 | ee rn ne A 19. 31.1 
ORIOL erty Ven need Oo Heol). a Rat ee Se 27. 38. 
Michigans ye ae sates vi 7.6 | Rope kan sm kb Bee 23.9 36.7 
EnGianay Hann. cece MELO Ca ee RA ATK TL Ta 24.6 S2ce 
LIL NGis pecans, cece vie : DOs hs) SD) eae el a 25.6 38. 
W3ECONSIN Sein. (Ete eee Re eee gp Tee 15.5 25.5 32. 
WINER Nae, Aslan Lo ee Ce ane Rae ab SPs 4 | 10.5 22.4 25 .2 
TOW cc ilies SAN: ere te Re Gp Dee eho Re PENT aNe Me 15.6 26 .4 34. 
NLIBSOUTT ia eee ee ON a B28) fe ee eee 20.8 21-4 
ICU ETE Dp aga, len ee We eegah Thay i Bay maa) Bt rl 21.5 31.6 
NGDVASIAG,’. 4, Aubeul ob ie ouly Beeline ROM Re 12. 17.6 21.8 
Dakote, (Norgla: 05  te ia Ae in tens core a 4.9 8.2 10.3 
Dakota, Sonth soe 750 o mete eo ae ee fy 6.6 14.3 $7 2155 
CaallOriia icin Cees Ma ee Se RD kN 2) 6.7 | 


The facts and figures which have been given indicate aufti- 
ciently the prosperous condition of the farmers of Ontario, the 
productive character of the soil, the enterprise and industry of the 
people, and the splendid opportunities which await the settler 
who comes to the country with a determination to do his part by 
energetic work and careful management in developing the newer 
regions which yet remain to be opened up, and offer to healthy 
and industrious pioneers better and richer inducements than those 
presented in the earlier days. The fertility of the American 
prairie States and the Canadian North West has been proclaimed 
the world over and has attracted millions of emigrants, whose 
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labor has been fairly rewarded. But when the test of practical 
experience is applied it has been abundantly proved that there 
is no locality in the prairie States, famous as they are for grain 
production, which is equal in point of fertility to the Province of 
Ontario. Comparative tables covering a series of years have been 
compiled from official statistics which show that as regards the 
leading grain products the average yield per acre in Ontario is in 
excess of that for the adjoining States. 


“OLD” ONTARIO. 


The settled and cultivated portion of Ontario comprises a 
comparatively small proportion of its entire area, being almost 
confined to the southern division of tke Province lying north of 
the St. Lawrence River and Lakes Ontario and Erie. The remain- 
der of the country to the north and west of Lake Nipissing and 
the French River, known as New Ontario, a region of vast extent 
and rich in all the natural wealth and raw material requisite for 
the building up of a great and populous community is as yet but 
sparsely settled in some localities, while immense areas remain 
entirely uninhabited. In the development of the country hitherto 
the lumberman has been the pioneer of settlement. The older 
portion of Ontario was originally covered with dense forests 
which yielded valuable timber. As the country was cleared by 
lumbering operations, the settler followed. The employment of-. 
fered in the lumbering camps frequently afforded him the means 
of subsistence until he could clear a portion of tis farm and raise 
his first crop, and when his land became productive the demands 
of the lumberman provided him with a local market for his pro- 
duce. Towns and villages sprang up as lumbering centres, and 
farming industry in the neighborhood became remunerative. The 
men attracted by the employment to be had in the shanties or at 
the saw mills frequently took up land and became farmers. So 
long as the soil, stripped of its pine timber by the operations of 
the lumberman, was of an arable character, the two industries 
advanced hand-in-hand, and flourishing settlements were built up 
wherever the forest was cleared away. 

As lumbering operations were extended northward, however, 
an elevated table land of rugged and broken character was reach- 
ed that formed the sources of many of the important rivers and 
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streams of the Province, a land of lakes and creeks and rivers, a 
sportsman’s paradise, the home of tke beaver, the deer and the 
lordly moose, but a land ill-suited for general agriculture except 
in comparatively limited areas of a few townships together. From 
this table land rivers flow in different directions, and it is a wise 
provision for the industrial future of the Province that this belt 
should be kept in forest, except in the fertile areas referred to 
where the land is now being settled. 


North of this table land lies a vast region only partially ex- 
plored but sufficiently so to afford the knowledge that the fertile 
agricultural part of it is of great extent and capable of supporting 
a very large population. Extensive explorations undertaken by 
tke Provincial Government in 1900 resulted in the location of 
large areas of excellent arable land amounting in all to upwards 
of sixteen million acres, which will before long be available for 
settlement with the opening of railway communication. 


From time to time townships containing good land are gur- 
veyed and opened for settlement in different parts of the Pro- 
vince. These districts have been selected with a view to their 
adaptability for farming purposes, ease of access by rail or steam- 
boat, proximity to centres of industrial development or other 
causes, and to tkese various districts settlers are now invited 
under terms and conditions to which further reference is made 
elsewhere in this pamphlet. 


NATURAL ADVANTAGES OF NEW ONTARIO. 


Tkere are several considerations to be borne in mind which 
will indicate the superior claims of New Ontario as a field for 
colonization over any other part of the continent. One of the 
most important of these is the diversity of industries establish- 
ed or in the course of establishment. Although, as has been 
stated, parts of the country are unsuitable for agriculture, its | 
mineral wealth is destined to be one of the great sources of its 
future prosperity and development. Gold has been discovered in 
paying quantities in the Rainy River District at the extreme west 
of the territory, where a number of mines are in active operation. 
Copper, silver and iron ore are found along the north shore of 
Lake Superior, and extensive works for the reduction of these 
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ores and the carrying on of a group of industries, for which the 
mineral and timber resources of the country furnish the raw ma- 
terial, have been established at Sault Ste. Marie, which is rapidly 
becoming a flourishing manufacturing city likely in a few years 
to rival in importance many long established eastern industrial 
centres. At Sudbury and fartker to the east in the district of 
Nipissing are found the largest nickel deposits in the world, which 
are being extensively worked, and here also large reduction works 
are established. The growing demand for nickel for a variety of 
purposes, more especially for armor plating, and the scarcity with 
which this metal is distributed in the few countries where it has 
so far been discovered, is causing a very,rapid development of the 
localities where it is produced, and furnishes a continually in- 
creasing source of employment to those who may settle in the 
neighborhood of the mines and smelting works. There is only 
one other extensive deposit of nickel now known, that of New 
Caledonia. 


Many parts of the country are rich in timber and the growing 
demand throughout the world for paper renders extremely valu- 
able the spruce forests with which large areas are covered. The 
spruce and other pulpwood timber growing on tke portion of the 
territory explored in 1900 was estimated by the exploration part- 
ies at 288,000,000 cords. For the purpose of utilizing this timber 
to the best advantage in the manufacture of pulp and paper, mills 
have been started at several points distributed throughout the re- 
gion, each of which gives employment to a large number of people, 
whose presence creates a demand for all manner of supplies, and 
stimulates the growth of subsidiary industries. The population 
of New Ontario has almost doubled during tke decade 1891-1901. 
In the former year it was 55,540, while the Dominion census of 
1901 gives the figures at 100,401. 


The building of railroads and wagon roads as an aid to set- 
tlement is being actively carried on, creating a demand for well- 
paid labor, and the rapid exhaustion of the supply of lumber and 
woods ofall kinds in the older portions of the Province and in 
the United States, in the face of a rapidly increasing demand, ren- 
ders lumbering operations in the new districts continuously active 
and profitable. 
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DEMAND FOR LABOR. 


All these varied industries make the conditions of life for 
the agricultural settler considerably easier than is usually tke 
case in a new country, certainly much more so than in the early 
days of settlement in Ontario. Hitherto almost the only oppor- 
tunity presented to the settler in the backwoods of obtaining any 
employment whereby he could subsist until his farm became pro- 
ductive, was that offered by the lumber camps. In_ localities 
where no work of this nature was in progress the man who took 
up land was obliged to provide m advance for tke maintenance 
of himself and family during the time he was occupied in clearing 
sufficient land to produce a crop, and waiting for it to mature. 
Few industries of any kind made their appearance until the coun- 
try was well settled and the pioneers had to look to agriculture 
alone as a means of support. In many localities in New Ontario 
these conditions are reversed and the mechanical industries are 
the first to occupy the ground as is very clearly indicated by the 
distribution of population as recorded in the census of 1901. Of 
the one: hundred thousand inhabitants of New Ontario in tkat | 
year upwards of 29,000 were residents of towns and villages. 
Everyone familiar with the difficulties of colonizing a new coun-. 
try can realize what a great advantage this is to the settler with- 
cout capital or the man of limited means. Many laborers who, 
under ordinary conditions, would have had no opportunity of ac- 
quiring a homestead, simply because they could not afford to wait 
for a crop and leave their families lacking bread, can obtain work 
in connection with some of tte numerous industrial enterprises 
for a longer or shorter term, and take up a farm in the neigh- 
borhood as soon as they have saved sufficient money to live on 
until they can depend on their produce. The growing settlements 
afford them a steady and remunerative market, not merely for 
their crops, live stock and farm produce but for the timber, such 
as in former days was burned off in order to clear the land. 


As compared with the prairie lands of the West tke balance 
is altogether in favor of the well-timbered farms of New Ontario. 
Although the prairie settler has not the labor of clearing his land, 
he is under the serious disability of having to pay high prices for 
building materials, fencing and fuel, which in Ontario are all to 
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be kad for the cutting, and he lacks the shelter afforded by the 
surrounding woods to growing crops. 


VALUE OF SETTLERS’ TIMBER. 


During the last few years there has been a_ noticeable in- 
crease in the value of timber other than pine. In the earlier days 
pine alone was marketable, the other trees being regarded as in- 
cumbrances to be got rid of as speedily as possible. Spruce, 
poplar and other trees furnishing the raw material for paper are 
now in great demand and the settler having such timber upon 
his lot can find steady employment in cutting and hauling these 
woods to the railways or to the water front for shipment where 
a good price will be given for them. Hardwood is coming very 
largely into use in building operations for flooring and finishing 
and in furniture, and its consumption is increasing very rapidly. 
In place of burning off the hardwood in huge log heaps, as used 


to be done when it was not a marketable article, the settler in 
New Ontario in clearing his land can in most cases sell the logs 


at a rate that will pay kim well for his labor. 


CLIMATE. 


The climate of New Ontario leaves little to be desired, com- 
paring very favorably with that of the Western States. The se- 
verity of the winter is tempered by the large areas of water, and 
the amount of forest covering which intercepts the sweep of the 
winds. The same degree of cold which would be severely felt in 
an exposed prairie country, open to the winds from every quar- 
ter, is only pleasantly bracing in a well timbered region, wkere the 
snow remains on the ground all winter. The whirlwinds and cy- 
clones, often attended with appalling loss of life and great de- 
struction of property, which are frequent in the American West, 
are unknown in any part of Ontario. The broken and rugged 
nature of the land, while it lessens the cultivable area, ensures 
fertility to the arable soil by preserving a constant supply of 
moisture, the evaporation from the lakes, rivers and forests re- 
sulting in frequent rains and tempering the heat of the summer 
montis. That the climate is conducive to health and longevity 
is amply proven by the experience of old residents. The fevers, 
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agues, and malarial diseases which are frequently the scourge of 
newly-developed districts where the land is swampy or low lying 
are unknown in New Ontario. Though this country is abundantly 
watered the formation of the undulating surface secures a rapid 
flow of the natural drainage and prevents the accumulation of 
stagnant water or the formation of fever-breeding marshes. 


TAXATION. 


Owing to the great extent of her natural wealth and the pol- 
icy adopted from the outset of conserving the public interest in 
the Provincial timber and mineral resources Ontario is in the 
unique and fortunate position of being able to dispense with Pro- 
vincial (or State) taxation. Not only is the ordinary business of 
Government carried on from year to year without imposing any 
such burden upon the people, but in addition the Government dis- 
tributes annually a very large amount in services such as in less 
favored countries are provided for by the municipalities. The 
amount spent on education by the Province each year is about 
$750,000, the appropriation for tke encouragement of agriculture 
upwards of $200,000, and the sum devoted to hospitals and chari- 
ties about $200,000. In the newer districts the Government also 
expends considerable sums (over $196,000 in 1902) upon the con- 
struction of wagon roads, which have greatly facilitated settle- 
ment. Other appropriations of small sums are made towards de- 
sirable public objects, the cost of which in other communities 
would be wholly met by the local taxpayer. Under tke federal 
system of the Dominion the expenses of Provincial Government 
are partly provided for by a subsidy from the Dominion Govern- 
ment, which in the case of Ontario is largely supplemented by 
the revenue received from Crown Lands, timber and minerals. 
The policy of returning to the people so much of their income as 
is not required for jthe purposes of administration, in the form 
of grants for public services and requirements of a local char- 
acter, tends to lighten considerably the pressure of municipal tax- 
ation. This is a matter which ought not to be lost sight of by the 
intending settler, as in some parts of the Continent where glowing 
inducements in the way of natural advantages are held out, these 
are more than offset by the high rate of taxation. 
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The various agricultural districts now offered for settlement 
in Ontario are separated, extending with intervals clear across the 
Province, from West to East. All these districts are served by 
railways except Temiskaming and a road connecting this district 
with the railway system south is now in course of construction by 
the Provincial Government, and is aba to be in operation 
this year (1903). 


RAINY RIVER VALLEY. 


Beginning on tke West near the boundary of Manitoba and 
lying alongside the State of Minnesota, is the Rainy River Valley 
contiguous to the gold mines of the Lake of the Woods and Seine 
River districts. This is a block of very rich land, though limited 
in area, containing about 1,000,000 acres. The valley is traversed 
by the Canadian Northern Railway by which it can be reached 
from Port Arthur on the East and from Winnipeg, Emerson, Man.., 
and Pembina, N.D., on the West. It is also accessible by steamer 
from Rat Portage, on the Canadian Pacific Railway, across the 
Lake of the Woods and up the Rainy River. The soil of the Rainy 
River Valley is very rich, consisting of alluvial clay overlaid with 
a top soil of black loam to a depth of several feet in some places. 
It is free from rocks and loose stones are rare. The timber is 
mixed hardwoods and evergreens, for wkich there is a good market. 

The land is disposed of in 160-acre lots—or quarter sections— 
as free grants subject to settlement duties. 


WABIGOON. 


About 113 miles east of Manitoba on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway a number of townships have been surveyed, called the 
Wabigoon settlement. There are about 250,000 acres of good land 
in the townships already surveyed in tkis block and there is al- 
ready a thriving settlement with two villages, Dryden and Wabi- 
goon. Explorations in 1900 revealed the fact that this block of 
good land extends north, forming an agricultural area of millions 
of acres in extent. In order to demonstrate the possibilities of 
the soil in this district-a pioneer farm was established by the 
Government of the Province with excellent results. The timber 
here is not large and is mainly used for railway ties and fuel. 
There are special cordwood rates br rail making a profitable mar- 
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ket in Winnipeg. Te land here is for sale at 50 cents per acre, 
subject to settlement conditions, in 160 acre lots. The soil is clay 
and remarkably free from stones. 


THUNDER BAY. 


Farther east on the shore of Lake Superior, surrounding the 
large towns of Port Arthur and Fort William, occurs the Thunder 
Bay district, including the Valleys of the Slate and Whitefish 
Rivers to the south and west, and Dorion township on the east. 
This district contains much broken land, yet tkere is considerable 
first-class farming land still open for settlement, and the splendid 

market for farm produce and wood products, as well as for labor, 
make it a very desirable location for settlers. 

Fort William is a divisional point on the C.P.R. where are 
located immense grain elevators for the storage of the grain of 
the west, brought in by rail and taken east from this point by 
water. 

Port Arthur is the eastern terminus of the Canadian North- 
ern Railway and its branch line, the Port Arthur, Dulutk and 
Western. Another railway line, the Thunder Bay, Nepigon and 
St. Joe, is projected to run north and east from Port Arthur to 
tap the extensive agricultural belt tothe north. 

There are 100,000 acres of arable land yet in this district 
offered as free grants in 160 acre lots. There is also considerable 
good land in private hands that is for sale. 


ALGOMA. 


East of Port Arthur tke C.P.R. passes around the north shore 
of Lake Superior through a country splendid in its rugged grand- 
eur of mountain and lake, but uninteresting from a farmer’s point 
of view, for a distance of over three hundred miles. Rocky as 
this country appears along the C.P.R. we know there is rich farm- 
ing land north of the line, but there are no good agricultural dis- 
tricts along the railway till we approach Sudbury. The first sur- 
veyed township along the line is that of Moncrieff, west of Sud- 
bury about 40 miles. At Sudbury the St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Sault. Ste. Marie branch of the C.P.R. leaves the main line and 
this line until it reaches Sault Ste. Marie passes through a well 
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watered, broken and rocky country, but a country in which there 
are many splendid farms and prosperous farmers, destined to be 
the home of a great stock-raising and dairying district. This 
district is known as East Algoma. Its principal town is Sault Ste. 
Marie, where are located the great Clergue industries. There are 
several other thriving towns and villages through the district, in- 
cluding Garden River, Desbarats, Bruce Mines, Thessalon, Spanish 
Station, Walford, Massey, Webbwood, etc. 

Extensive lumbering operations are being carried on in this 
district. Another large wood pulp industry besides the one at 
Sault Ste. Marie is proposed at Webbwood on the Spanish River. 
The Algoma Central Railway is now building from Sault Ste. 
Marie north to the main line of the C.P.R., and will open up an 
extensive tract of new, unserveyed country. Tkis territory will 
also be served by the Manitoulin and North Shore Railway, which 
runs through it from East to West. 

The land in this district is for sale at 50 cents per acre. 


NIPISSING. 


A ghort distance east of Sudbury begins the district of Nipis- 
sing, which contains probably the largest area of good land sur- 
veyed and ready for settlement to be found in any of the Northern 
Districts at present. It comprises two districts, that along tke 
C.P.R. and that to the north at the head of Lake Temiskaming. 

Southwestern Nipissing is a rolling clay land somewhat 
broken like Algoma, but containing large areas of splendid land. 

At Markstay, Warren, Verner and elsewhere are thriving 
settlements, and besides Sudbury, with its great nickel industries, 
are Sturgeon Falls, North Bay and Mattawa, all progressive and 
thriving towns. It is difficult to give even an approximate esti- 
mate of the area of good land in the district. Many of tke sur- 
veyed townships are under timber license, and a very large 
amount of pine is still standing in tke district, where extensive 
lumbering operations are being carried on. 

Between the agricultural lands in the southern part of Nipis- 
sing and the Montreal River occurs a large tract of land, contain 
ing greet wealth in timber and minerals, gold, nickel, copper and 
iron, but unsuited for tillage. 
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' TEMISKAMING.,. 


North and east of the Montreal River at the head of Lake 
Temiskaming lies a body of alluvial clay land free from stone, 
well watered, densly wooded with spruce, cedar, tamarac, pine, 
poplars, birches and other woods, that runs away to the northwest 
and forms the southern extremity of what surveyors called the 
“oreat clay belt,’ comprising sixteen millions of acres of good © 
farming land. / 

At present the district of Temiskaming is reached from Mat- 
tawa on the Canadian Pacific Railway by rail and steamer, but 
the Provincial Government has undertaken the construction of 
a railway running from North Bay to this section, which it ig ex- 
pected will be completed in 19038. The land in the various locali- 
ties in the District of Nipissing is for sale at 50 cents per acre, 
subject to settlement duties. 

Further details concerning the different districts will be given 
elsewhere. 

While pointing out the many advantages possessed by On- 
tario over other countries for pioneers it is only fair to refer to 
some of the disadvantages and hardships incident to making a 
new home in a wooded country. 


DRAWBACKS. 


In the first place, the new settler needs to understand that 
his enterprise involves much hard, rough work for comparatively 
slight returns at the outset and for some time to come. He must 
also be prepared to dispense with many conveniences and luxuries 
easily obtainable even by the poor in an older community, but 
unprocurable in a bush settlement. Tke absence of these, how- 
ever, will not be noted as a mark of social inferiority, as his 
neighbors in this respect will be no better off than himself. He 
must be willing also to forego many social advantages and enjoy- 
ments which an old and thickly-settled country affords, a depriva- 
tion of which, however, will be the less felt because his work will 
leave him with but little leisure for recreation. He must be alert 
in making the most of opportunities and seeing and meeting diffi- 
culties, and prudent and economical in the management of kis 
resources. No good purpose can be served by disguising the truth 
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that the life of a settler with limited means in a new district 
involves much struggle and self-sacrifice for the first few years, 
for which the money returns may at first appear entirely inade- 
- quate, as compared with the current wages in callings involving 
equal labor. But the man who takes up a homestead is working 
for the future and the reward of Lis toil is not merely subsistence 
wages, but independence and a comfortable provision for life. He 
Benows that every acre he clears, every drain dug or fence built, 
- though it does not yield its immediate return in cash in hand, adds 
so much to the money value of his farm, and constitutes a per- 
manent investment of the safest and most profitable character. 
While the man who works for others receives perhaps a larger 
money return, his employment is uncertain and his receipts are 
insufficient to allow him to lay up for the future, and his frequent 
fate is to be thrown on the world when past middle life without 
prospects or resources for his old age. The settler, on the con- 
trary, though he may have fared hard and toiled strenuously, sees 
the value of his property increasing year by year, as the region 
where he has established himself becomes more thickly populated, 
and finds his condition improving with the opening of new mar- 
kets and the increase of his stock, while the farm he received as 
a free grant, or on the payment of a nominal figure, has become 
worth several thousand dollars. There is no other means whereby 
the man without other capital tran the power and will to labor 
ean so readily attain a competence and a substantial position in 
the community as by taking up a bush farm, and there is no part of 
the world where the facilities are better and the surroundings 
more favorable to health, comfort and prosperity than the new 
districts of Northern Ontario. 

For railway rates, names of local agents, etc., address P. 
Byrne, Ontario Government Agent, 7 James St., Liverpool, Eng- 
land, or the Commissioner of Crown Lands, Toronto, Ontario, 
Canada. 

The districts to whick the Department of Crown Lands is 
more particularly directing settlers, with the names and addresses 
of the local agents and means of access, are as follows :— 

Rainy River Valley.—Land offered as free grants in lots of 
160 acres. Means of access: Canadian Pacific Railway to Rat 
Portage, thence by steamer to Rainy River, or by Canadian North- 
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ern Railway from Port Arthur or Winnipeg. Agents: Willian 


Campbell, Boucherville; C. J. Hollands, Fort Frances; William 


Stephenson, Emo. 


Wabigoon District—Land for sale at 50 cents per acre, under 
settlement conditions. Means of access: Main line of the Can- 
adian Pacific Railway to Dryden. Agent: A. E. Annis, Dryden. 

Thunder Bay.—lLand offered as free grants of 160 acres. 
Means of access: C.P.R., C.N.R., or steamer to Port Arthur or Fort 
William, or Canadian Northern from the West. Agent: J. F. Rut- 
tan, Port Arthur. 

Algoma.—Comprising the section along the Sault Ste. Marie 
branck of the C.P.R. from Sudbury to Sault Ste. Marie. Land 
mainly for sale at 50 cents per acre. Means of access: Sault Ste. 
Marie branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway or boat. Agents: 
ID. M. Brodie, Massey Station; H. N. Young, Sault Ste. Marie; 
Thos. Buchanan, Thessalon. 


West Nipissing gy the district from Sudbury to 
Sturgeon Falls on the main line of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way. Land for gale at 50 cents per acre. Means of access: Rail 
by C.P.R. Agents: T. J. Ryan, Sudbury; J. D. Cockburn, Sturgeon 
Falls; Alex. Hamilton, Warren.  , 


Temiskaming District.—Land for sale at 50 cents per acre. 
Means of access: By Canadian Pacific Railway and branch line to 
Temiskaming station, thence by steamer up Lake Temiskaming. 
Agent: John Armstrong, New Liskeard. 


SETTLEMENT REGULATIONS. 


Agricultural lands can be obtained from the Crown in On- 
tario by actual settlers only, subject to certain conditions as to 
improvement and residence before the issue of the patent. There 
are two ways in which title can be acquired :— 

1. By purchase. 

2. By free grant. 

The uniform price of tke land in those portions of New On- 
tario which are thrown open for settlement by purchase is 50 
cents per acre. The settlement conditions to be fulfilled before 
the issue of patent are the same in each case, viz: the erection of 


a habitable house 16x20 feet at least, the clearing of 10 per cent. 
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of the land, and residence upon the land for at least six months in 
each year for the term necessary to obtain patent. Individual pur- 
chasers are restricted to 160 acres. There are slight differences in 
the several localities, however, in the time allowed for the pay- 
ment of the purchase money and the number of years’ residence 
required on the land before the issue of the patent, and these are 
shortly set forth in dealing with the different settlements in detail. 
Unpaid balances are in every case subject to interest at 6 per cent. 


SETTLERS’ RIGHTS WITH REGARD TO TIMBER. 


When a lot is sold or located it immediately passes from the 
operation of the timber license for everything but the pine timber. 
The settler may, however, cut free of dues such pine timber off his 
lot: s he may require for building or fencing purposes, and such as 
he may require to remove in the course of actually clearing his 
land for cultivation, on which latter he has to pay the ordinary 
Crown dues if he sells it. When he has been six montks in resi- 
dence, has two acres cleared and house erected he is free to cut 
and dispose of the timber other than pine on his land. Im the 
case of free grant lands in Rainy River District and all sale lands. 
all trees (including pine) remaining on the land at the time 
of issue of the patent pass to tke patentee. In the case 
of free grant lands in the rest of the Province, the pine tin: 
ber is reserved to the Crown in the patent, but the locatee is en. 
titled to receive 33 per cent. of all timber dues paid on tke pine cut 
on his lot after the 30th of April next following the issue of his 
patent. This is not to interfere with the right of the settler to 
ent such pine as he may require for building. 


RAINY RIVER VALLEY 
A Million Acre Tract of Fertile Land 


C: Rainy River Valley is a very extensive and promising 


agricultural settlement in the Western portion of New On- 

tario. It comprises a tract of extremely fertile land situ- 

ated in the southwest of the Rainy River District, which 
takes its name from tke river forming the southern boundary sep- 
arating it from the State of Minnesota. The district covers an 
area of about 22,500 square miles, extending westward to the 
Lake of the Woods and the Province of Manitoba, the greater 
portion of which is better adapted for the mining and lumbering 
industries than for cultivation. The Rainy River Valley runs 
along the north shore of the Rainy River, between the Lake of the 
Woods and Fort Frances, a distance of some eighty miles, ex- 
tending back from tke river front from fifteen to twenty miles, or 
perhaps further in some places. The general surface of the ground 
is nearly level, but sloping gradually towards the river without 
any conspicuous inequalities or broken country. It is a rich allu- 
vial soil, varying from clay to clay and sandy loam, easily worked 
and very productive. Some distance back from the river the soil 
is superior in quality to that at the water front, though some 
stone is found inland, from which the land adjoining the river is 
quite free. Occasional swamps are encountered, timbered with 
cedar, spruce and tamarac, but tkey are all dry in summer, and 
can be rendered fit for the plow by surface drainage, as they are 
considerably higher than the river level. The tract is interspersed 
with frequent small creeks and streams, providing an outlet for 
surface water and rendering easy drainage by means of ditches. 
Townships have been surveyed for settlement and are now open, 
containing about 600,000 acres. How much of the unsurveyed land 
is suitable for agricultural purposes is not yet determined, but it 
is believed that further exploration may disclose considerably 
more rich farming land in the distriet, in addition to much now 
known to be fertile. 
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FERTILITY OF THE SOIL. 


Tke luxuriance of the natural vegetation found in the Rainy 
River Valley is evidence of the great fertility and richness of the 
soil. Wherever the country hag been fire-swept and the timber 
destroyed’ it displays a rank growth of wild clover. Native 
eragsses, peas and vetches flourish abundantly, and wild fruns 
grow in profusion. All the grain and grass crops produced in 
older Ontario, including fall and spring wheat, barley, peas, oats, 
ete., do well, and field and garden vegetables yield heavily. Hay 
always yields an abundant crop and clover attains a very vigorous 
erowth, in some instances yielding three tons to the acre several 
years after seeding. An equally important point in regard to 
clover is the practical certainty of the catck, which very rarely 
fails. Clover being such a leading factor in the system of mixed 
farming, the reliance which in any ordinary circumstances can 
be placed on this crop year after year, is one of the strongest 
points in favor of the Rainy River Valley. Crops mature very 
rapidly. Barley can be sown as late as the middle of July upon 
new ground, with good results. 


TIMBER. 


The land is for the most part covered with timber, much of 
which is commercially valuable, and can be disposed of by tke 
settler. In addition to pine, which is found scattered among the 
other trees, poplar, tamarac, spruce, balsam, cedar and birch are 
common, with oak, elm, ash and soft maple trees in fewer numbers. 
Lumbering operations are carried on extensively on Rainy River 
and Lake of the Woods, and from six to eight hundred men are 
employed in the lumber camps during the winter season. Men 
and horses are in active demand in the lumber camps. Good men 
receive $1 to $1.50 per day, with their board. Teamsters with 
teams get from $2.50 to $3.50 per day, with board and provision 
for their horses. The cedar, spruce, tamarac and hard woods 
crowing on the lands taken up by settlers readily find a market. 
The settlers receive 45¢ for telegraph poles twenty-five feet long; 
16c each for railway ties, cribbed; 5c each for fence posts, cribbed, 
and from $1.50 to $1.70 per cord for wood (fuel). The latter is 
usually bought by steamboats. 
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Clearing is an arduous undertaking in some localities, where 
the land is heavily timbered and low-lving, but in many places 
the land has been burned over, which renders the task much 
easier. Fencing and building material are easily obtained. 


WATER SUPPLY. 


Few localities outside of Ontario are so well supplied with 
water throughout the entire year as the Rainy River Valley. The 
number of streams and watercourses traversing its area has al- . 
ready been referred to.. The comparatively level conformation of 
the country, and the fact that so much of it remains in timber 
prevents it being too rapidly drained of moisture. Excellent 
water is procurable everywhere by sinking wells at a depth of 
from eight to twenty-five feet. The settlement is entirely free 
from droughts, which during latter seasons have been so prevalent 
in, the older portion of the Province. 


CLIMATE. 


There is no particular significance in the name “Rainy River,” 
which may perhaps convey to some an entirely erroneous impres- 
sion as to the climate. The rainfall does not noticeably exceed 
that of other parts of the country in duration or volume. The 
climate is similar to that which prevails in the Lake Ontario reg- 
ion, with the exception that the winter is slightly colder and con- 
siderably dryer and more even. The air is clear and bracing, and 
there is usually abundant snow to make good sleighing from De- 
cember to Marck, without the intervals of soft, damp weather 
which frequently occur in the east. The snow generally remains 
on the ground until spring has fairly set in. The warmth of the 
summer is tempered by the coolness which prevails at night, ac- 
companied by heavy dews. The season is long enough to allow 
corn to fully mature, and melons and tomatoes can be successfully 
grown. Oats sown in the middle of June have ripened before tke 
frost set in, and plowing usually continues until the latter part of 
November. The summer frosts that render the returns of farm- 
ing so uncertain in Manitoba and the Northwest are unknown. 
Most settlers regard the climate as on the whole pleasant and 
more satisfactory than that of Southern Ontario, on account of 
the unbroken winter and the absence of parching heat and 
drougkt in the summer. 
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PROGRESS OF SETTLEMENT. 


The attractions offered by the Rainy River Valley, the richness 
of the soil, and the ease with which remunerative labor can be 
obtained have resulted in a large influx of settlers during the last 
few years. Although it is only recently that people have come in 
large numbers, some of the land was taken up as early as 1874. 
The older arrivals have generally prospered, as stown by the ap- 
pearance of their homesteads, with commodious and well-built 
houses and barns, extensive and cleanly tilled fields and fine stock. 
Many settlers have come from the Northwestern States, Manitoba 
and the Canadian North-West, owing to the advantages afforded 
by a well-wooded and watered country, as compared with prairie 
land. On the river front the land is all under occupation, and 
in some parts settlement extends for some miles inland. 


The town of Fort Frances is the commercial centre and dis- 
tributing point of the settlement. It is situated at the head of 
Rainy River where it receives the waters of Rainy Lake. Fort 
Frances was a post of the Hudson’s Bay Co. The Dominion Gov- 
ernment in 1875 surveyed the town plot, the name of Alberton 
being given to the place, though it is customarily known by its 
more ancient title. Of late years the progress of settlement has 
considerably stimulated its growth. It has three hotels, a large 
number of stores, a fine and commodious school building and 
Roman Catholic, Anglican, Methodist and Presbyterian places of 
worship, in addition to a Baptist mission. It has also a news: 
paper. Fort Frances is an excellent market for all kinds of farm 
produce, which are in great demand for the supply of the mining 
and lumbering camps in the neighborhood. At Big Forks, a 
village on the Rainy River about 16 miles below Fort Frances, 
a flour mill with a capacity of 50 barrels a day is in operation. 
Further down the river is the village of Emo, with two saw mills, 
a grist mill and several stores and workshops. The village of 
Barwick has two general stores and other conveniences. 

Another growing local centre is the village of Boucherville, 
formerly known ag Rainy River, and at other points small hamlets 
are growing up which will increase in size and importance with 
the progress of settlement and the development of new commrcial 
and industrial needs. But the settlers find extensive markets in 
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communities lying outside of the Rainy River Valley, though in 
its near vicinity. 

Rat Portage, the principal town and judicial and administra- 
tive centre of tke district, with a population of 5,202, owes its 
growth and prosperity to the commanding position it occupies at 
the northern extremity and outlet of the Lake of the Woods, 
where the enormous water power gives it special advantages as a 
manufacturing point. It is situated on the main line of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway, of which it is a divisional point, and is 
distant 1,154 miles west of Toronto, and 130 miles east of 
Winnipeg. In the early days Rat Portage was a trading post of 
the Hudson’s Bay Co., and in 1876 the construction camps of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway were located in the neighborhood and 
the nucleus of a permanent settlement formed. The _ principal 
industries carried on in the neighborhood are gold mining, lumber- 
ing, flour milling and fishing, Rat Portage being the port of export 
for the products of tke surrounding region. A large quantity of 
the fish with which the lake and its tributaries abound are 
shipped to the United States. Some 500 men find employment 
in the fisheries, a special feature of this industry being the stur- 
geon fishing. This fish is much valued in Europe on account of 
the caviare prepared from its roe wkich is esteemed a_ great 
delicacy. The Lake of the Woods produces the larger proportion, 
of the cavaire supply of the world. 


MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES. 


The lumber and timber supplies of Manitoba, which are 
largely drawn from the Rainy River district, are forwarded from 
this point. The Ontario and Western Lumber Company own six 
saw mills and six planing mills in the neighborhood tributary to 
Rat Portage, all of which are lighted by electricity, furnisking 
employment to four or five hundred men. In addition to the 
magnificent water power furnished by the Lake of the Woods, the 
falls of the west branch of the Winnipeg River situated within 
two miles of the centre of the town furnish another source of 
supply. They are capable of generating a force of 30,000 Lorse 
power and will shortly be utilized for this purpose. 

The -town of Keewatin, situated near Rat Portage, of which 
it is practically a suburb, is also the scene of extensive opera- 
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tions. Here there is an immense water power, though only 
partially developed, and among other industries dependent upon 
it is the large mill of the Keewatin Lumber Co. with a capacity 
of 12,000,000 feet per year. Here is also located the largest flour 
mill in Canada operated by the Lake of the Woods Milling Co., 
taving a capacity of 2,200 barrels per day. Their output has an 
enviable reputation for its excellence both at home and abroad. 
The machinery is the most perfect procurable anywhere and is 
driven altogether by water power, having a minimum capacity of » 
1,300 horse power. The two large elevators in connection with 
the mill will contain 700,000 bushels. A custom reduction works 
for separating gold and silver from the rocks forms an important 
adjunct to the mining enterprises carried on in the neighborhood 
and an assistance in developing tte smaller properties and those 
of less assured value. The population of Keewatin is about 1,500 
and is rapidly increasing. 

The establishment of so many important manufacturing and 
mechanical industries renders it easy for skilled and unskilled 
labor to obtain employment. Good workmen are always in de 
mand. School teachers are much needed as owing to the lack of 
properly certificated teachers it was found necessary to grant 
permits to those of inferior qualifications. 


MINERAL RESOURCES. 


The mineral resources of the district, outside of the Rainy 
River valley, include the richest and most remunerative gold mines 
in the province, which kave been developed during the last few 
years. The gold-bearing veins of the district are of two kinds, 
bedded or lenticular, and true fissure veins. The bedded veins 
occur in green chlorite and hornblendic schist of Huronian age. 
and the fissure veins in masses of eruptive granite or gneiss, 
which have pushed their way up through the Laurentian rocks 
or through the Huronian themselves. In either the richest veius 
are usually discovered within a mile or two of the contact of 
eruptive and schistose rocks. The larger proportion of the ore is 
free milling, so that it can be readily extricated by the stamping 
~ and amalgamation process, giving a quick return for a compara 
tively small outlay of capital. The principal gold mining districts 
are Lake of the Woods, Lower Seine, Upper Seine, Lake Manitou 
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and the New Klondike. The Lake of the Woods District is that 
tributary to Rat Portage and is the scene of the earliest opera- 
tions for the development of gold mining in Rainy River. 

As the territory has not yet been fully explored, it is alto- 
gether likely that as the country is opened up other areas will be 
found to be equally well adapted for cultivation as the Rainy 
River Valley gad the Wabigoon country. 


WATER COMMUNICATION. 


The special natural system of water communication which 
prevails kas done much to insure the development of the Rainy 
River Valley by giving the settlers a ready means of access to the 
leading markets of the district. The most important body of 
water is the Lake of the Woods, which is a beautiful sheet of 
water of about 107 miles in length by about 70 miles in width 
from east to west, occupying an area of some 1,600 square miles. 
The shores are much broken and indented and the lake inter- 
spersed with numerous islands. It is fed by the Rainy River, a 
large navigable stream about 500 feet in width and 100 miles in 
lengtk. This waterway connects with Rainy Lake at the village 
of Fort Frances. A line of commodious steamers connects Rat 
Portage on the C.P.R. with Fort Frances, and but for the falls 
at this point there would be continuous navigation for a distance 
of 300 miles. Ag it is, however, another line of steamers runs east 
from Fort Frances on Rainy Lake, passing Mine Centre and other 
important mining centres. In addition to the main channels of 
water communication there are minor chains of lakes and rivers 
intersecting the country in other directions and facilitating 
travel by canoe and boat. | 


ROADS. 


Liberal expenditures by the Government in the construction of 
colonization roads have done much to overcome tke natural diffi. 
culties of roadmaking arising from the character of the soil and 
the scarcity of stone and gravel. About 164 miles of Government 
roads have so far been constructed and the mileage is considerably 
increased every year, the work affording employment to many of 
the settlers who receive for their labor $1.25 per day and board. 
Before long the system will afford access to every locality where 
fertile land exists. 
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FREE GRANTS. 


The general provisions of the Free Grants and Homesteads 
Act apply to the townships of Rainy River Valley, but are modi- 
fied by special regulations. The following are the conditions in 
force : 

The limit of a Free Grant is 160 acres, but the male head of 4 
family, or the sole female head of a family having a child or 
children under eighteen residing with him or her may locate for 
160 acres and may also purchase an additional 80 acres at $1 per 
acre, pavable one-quarter in cash and the balance in three equal 
annual instalments with interest. A single male over 18 years of 
age without children may be located for 120 acres as a Free Grant 
and purchase an additional 80 acres at $1.00 per acre. 

All Free Grants are made conditional on the performance of 
the following settlement duties: 

1. To have at least 15 acres cleared and put under cultivation, 
of which two acres at least are to be cleared and cultivated 
annually during three years. 

2. To have built a habitable house at least 16 by 20 feet in 
size. | 

3. And to have actually and continuously resided upon and 
cultivated the land for three years after location. 

In case a locatee purchases an additional 80 acres he must 
clear and cultivate 15 acres of the same within tkree years. 
Patents may issue at the expiration of three years from the date 
of purchase. The pine timber and minerals on _ the land are 
reserved. when lands are located. The locatee may cut and use 
such pine timber as he requires for building and fencing on his 
Jand, and he may also cut and dispose of any pine required to 
be moved in the process of clearing ; but must pay Crown dues 
on pine so disposed of. All timber remaining on the land at the 
time the patent is issued becomes tke property of the patentee. 


AGENTS FOR THE SALE AND LOCATION OF LAND. 

The following are the Crown Lands Agents for the Rainy 
River Valley : : 

William Campbell, Boucherville P.O., for the townships of 
Atwood, Curran, Blue, Dilke Morley, Nelles, Pattullo, Roseberry, 
Shenstone, Tait, McCrosson, Spohn, Sifton, Sutherland, Pratt and 
Worthington. 
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William Stephenson, Emo P.O., for the townships of Alyes- 
worth, Barwick, Burriss, Carpenter, Crozier, Devlin, Dobie, Lash, 
Roddick, Woodyatt, Mather, Kingsford, Miscampbell. | 

©. J. Hollands, Fort Frances P.O., is agent for the sale of lands 
in MelIrvine Townskip and the Government town plot of Alberton 
(Fort Frances). j 


MEANS OF ACCESS. 


The recent construction of the Canadian Northern Railway 
which traverses the settlement hag made it readily accessible by 
rail both from Port Arthur on the east and from Winnipeg, 
Emerson, Man., and Pembina, N.D., on the west. The opening up of 
this line has given a great impetus to colonization and increased 
the opportunities of marketing to good advantage the timber :nd 
pulp wood removed in clearing the lands. The settlement is also 
reached by steamer from Rat Portage by way of the Lake of the 
Woods and Rainy River. 


COST OF TRANSPORTATION. 


‘A special all-rail passenger rate from all points in old Ontario 
has been arranged, being $16 to Port Arthur, and cam be obtained 
by actual land seekers on application to the Director of Coloniza- 
tion, Toronto. A special colonization rate of one cent per mile 
from Port Arthur to points on the Canadian Northern can be ob- 
tained by intending settlers by procuring a certificate from the 
Director of Colonization, Toronto, or from R. A. Burriss, Dominion 
[Immigration Agent at Port Arthur. This special rate also applies 
from Pembina, North Dakota and Emerson, Man. 


The Wabigoon Settlement 
On the Canadian Pacific Railway | 


Rainy River district and gives its name to an extensive 

tract of excellent agricultural land on its north-eastern 

shore, but extending considerably farther north and west. 
The limits of this fertile area in fact have not yet been definitely 
ascertained, but so far nine townships have been surveyed having 
a total extent of about 234,000 acres. The Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way runs through tke tract for about forty miles. The surface 
of the country is for the most part of gently undulating character 
and there are few swamps or low-lying stretches. Broken and 
rocky areas are rarely met with, being confined to one or two 
localities. In fact there are few equally extensive sections of 
country so little broken by poor or non-cultivable tracts to be 
found in any portion of Ontario. 


SOIL. 

The general character of tke soil, which varies little through- 
out the settlement, is a light-colored clay, changing to a rich clay 
loam on the lower levels. The soil of the valleys is especially 
fertile, as evidenced by the more luxuriant natural vegetation and 
the size of the timber. The clay of the higher lands is readily 
friable under cultivation and yields splendid crops, but in parts 
displays a tendency to dryness which will need to be overcome by 
the application of manure to ensure good harvests. There are 
practically no boulders, or loose stones anywhere in the tract. 

Much of the country has been burned over, which greatly 
lightens the labor of the settler in clearing the land. Most of the 
land in the settlement can be cleared and the stumps removed 
at a cost of five dollars per acre excepting the land along the 
creek bottoms which is more heavily timbered. In order to obtain 
tke best results the land should be plowed twice and thoroughly 
cultivated before sowing the first crop. 

3 [33 ] 


Wabigoon is situated almost in the centre of the 
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TIMBER. 


The dead timber which abounds in many neighborhoods as a 
result of extensive forest fires is largely utilized as fuel. The 
wooded tracts remaining are principally to the south, east and 
northeast. -The most abundant tree is the jack pine, which is in 
good demand for cordwood (fuel), the Winnipeg market drawing 
large supplies from the Wabigoon country. It sells from $1.50 to 
$2.50 per cord, delivered at the railroad, and many settlers dispose 
of their live or dead timber to advantage in this manner. The 
remaining timber comprises poplar, some spruce and occasional 
tamarac trees. The poplar is usually small. The tamarac can 
be readily sold for railroad ties, which bring 40 cents for a length 
of 12 feet and 26 cents for eight feet. There are plenty of saw 
mills at which custom sawing is done for $3 per one thousand feet, 
and where good lumber can be purchased for $12 per thousand. 


CLIMATE. 


The general characteristics of the climate are much tke same 
ag already have been described in connection with the Rainy River 
Valley. The winters are continuously cold, but free from severe 
cutting winds. and the depth of snow is seldom great. There are 
cool nights throughout the summer with heavy dews, and during 
the fall the weather is generally dry and fine. No injury has so 
far been experienced from summer frosts. The soil is usually 
ready for plowing about the latter part of April, while frost 
seldom interferes with cultivation before the middle of November. 
Ali the cereals, vegetables and small fruits which are produced in 
Southern Ontario can be grown to advantage. 


WATER SUPPLY. 


There is an abundance of good and wholesome water in every 
. part of the settlement. Wabigoon Lake igs a body of water some 
thirty miles in length by five or six in width, which finds an outlet 
in tte Wabigoon River running to the north-west through some 
of the newly laid out townships. It is a fine navigable stream and 
furnishes an ample supply of water power. The Pelican. River, 
which is tributary to it, waters a considerable area of the section. 
The lake is well stocked with fish, comprising whitefish, mask- 


inonge, pike, herring and other varieties. Creeks and water- 
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courses abound, and good spring water can also be obtained 
almost anywhere comparatively near the surface by sinking a 


well. 
GOVERNMENT PIONEER FARM. 


The superior adaptability of this region for agriculture was 
first definitely ascertained by tke action of the Ontario Govern- 
ment in establishing the Pioneer Farm at Dryden, a point just north 
of the outlet of Lake Wabigoon, which has since become the busi- 
ness centre and distributing point of the settlement. The site was 
selected in 1895 by the Minister of Agriculure, buildings erected 
and operations begun by putting in a small crop of the leading 
grains and vegetables. The farm embraces a total area of 305 
acres, of which about 250 have been thoroughly cleared and are 
in cultivation. The scope of tke operations carried on has been 
eradually increased year by year, and the favorable character of 
the returns, which demonstrate the great fertility of the soil and 
the climatic advantages of the country, have done much to promote 
colonization and create an active interest in the settlement. 


DRYDEN. 

TLe town site of Dryden was laid out in the summer of 1896, 
being situated between the Pioneer Farm and the lake. The 
splendid water power obtainable at this point has been improved 
by the construction of a dam formed to deepen the streams flowing 
into Wabigoon Lake for the improvement of navigation. It is 
estimated that at the falls on the Wabigoon River fully 3,000 
horse power can be developed. A lease of the water power has 
been secured from the Government of tke Province by a company 
proposing to erect an extensive mill for the manufacture of pulp 
board and heavy paper. A large number of hands are’to be em- 
ployed, and the industry is expected to be of importance in the 
development of the town and district. Dryden, which now con- 
tains a population of about 350 is likely to develop rapidly as an 
industrial and mining centre. Many mining claims lave been 
taken up in Van Horne township in the neighborhood and devel- 
opment work is in progress at the west end of Wabigoon Lake. 
The river between Dryden and Lake Wabigoon, a distance of 
of about a mile, is of a navigable character, rendering the country 
accessible by water communication in this direction tributary to 


the town. © 
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The town of Wabigoon, situated about twelve miles to the 
southeast of Dryden on Lake Wabigoon, is another growing 
centre of population, its present inkabitants numbering about 150. 
Its future largely depends upon the development of the mining 
industry in its vicinity, where there are considerable deposits of 


gold, iron and other minerals. 


DAIRYING AND STOCK-RAISING. 


The country offers special advantages for dairying and stock- 
raising both as regards natural conditions and the proximity of 
markets for the output of these important branches of agricul- 
ture. Clover grows very luxuriantly, the native variety producing 
two crops a year. The first clover crop raised at the Pioneer 
Farm, cut twice in the same season, realized respectively two and 
one tons to the acre, Grass also attains a profuse growth owing 
to tke abundance of moisture. The natural vegetation, especially 
the prairie grass and wild peas, furnish splendid pasturage and 
the creek bottoms produce large crops of wild hay, which is excel- 
lent feed for stock. Cattle are not so tormented with flies as in a 
more open country, as the scrubby growth found in the valleys 
acts as a protection from their attacks. The stock can also find 
shelter in the lower levels from the severity of cutting winds and 
rainstorms. The excellence of the pasture and tke rolling surface 
of the ground are also highly favorable to successful sheep- 
raising. The sheep kept at the Pioneer Farm have proved thrifty 
and productive. 


ROADS. 


There are few new settlements anywhere which are so favored 
in the matter of good wagon roads as tke Wabigoon country. The 
work of construction is less difficult than in most other localities 
owing to the character of the soil, which does not readily form 
sloughs or mud holes after it has been once graded. Unless the 
season is unusually wet, travelling by wheeled vehicles 1s easy and 
convenient, and bicycling is practised on the leading thorough- 
fares. The Government has constructed thirty-eight miles of 
colonization roads in the western part of the settlement and also 
about twenty-five miles running in a north-easerly direction from 
Wabigoon and Dinorwic to Big Sandy Lake. In addition a number 
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of miles of road have been built by the settlers themselves. The 
people therefore are well situated as regards access to local mar- 
kets and points of shipment. The Canadian Pacific Railway has 
undertaken the construction of a branch line running north from 
Dinorwic on their main route to Lake Seul which will open up a 
large tract of countr® to the north of the present settlement. 
There is a considerable area of excellent farming land bordering 
upon Pelican River and Lake in a northeasterly direction from 
Wabigoon which will soon be rendered accessible. 


MARKETS. 


The extensive development of the lumbering, mining and 
manufacturing industries throughout the Rainy River District has 
given the Wabigoon settlers a market for all and more than they 
can produce, at their own doors. The country around Rat Portage 
and its suburbs of Norman and Keewatin is not an ‘agricultural 
neighborhood and the increasing population kaye to obtain all 
the food supplies either from Manitoba or the farming settle- 
ments of the District of Rainy River. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway not merely connects the settlement with this market for 
fresh meat, dairy produce, etc., but is ready to purchase a consid- 
erable amount of such provisions for its dining cars. The local 
markets of Dryden and Wabigoon offer good prices for vatadles— 
at Dryden butter brings 25 cents per pound, eggs 25 cents per 
dozen, potatoes taken from the field 40 cents to 60 cents per 
bushel, and pork from 12 1-2 to 15 cents per pound. The lumbering 
and mining camps in a southerly direction employ a large number 
of men and the water communication furnished by Wabiz)on 
Lake and River renders the settlement their most convenient 
source of supply. At present the bulk of the provisions they 
require is shipped from Manitoba via Dryden and Wabigoon, as 
the output of the newly settled townships is not nearly adequate 
to the demand. It will be seen that the settler in the Wabigoon 
district is exceptionally well situated as regards markets and 
that instead of having to complain, as is sometimes the case, of 
their distance and inaccessibility he finds the surrounding indus- 
trial communities compelled to look to more distant sources and 
ready to take his produce as quickly as he can meet their demands. 
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CLASS OF SETTLERS WANTED. 


There are large numbers of farmers’ sons and other young 
men used to country life, who desire to become farmers, but who, 
owing to the lack of sufficient means to purchase land in the clder 
portion of the Province, see no opportunity of becoming owners 
of the soil they till, except in some new settlement. Many farmers 
who are living on rented land or whose homesteads are impov- 
erished and encumbered could also greatly benefit their condition 
by seeking new komes in the Wabigoon townships. Tke class 
most likely to succeed as settlers are men with some practical 
knowledge of farming and ‘a little capital. Those absolutely 
without means will probably find greater obstacles to be overcome 
here than in some other districts where a greater and more 
varied demand for labor exists. 


CONDITIONS OF SALE OF LAND. 


The conditions upon which land is disposed of have been 
specially framed with a view of reserving the soil for the bona 
fide settler and preventing its being taken up by speculaters and 
held vacant to the injury of the neighborkood. The amount of 
land each applicant may purchase is' limited to 160 acres, except 
in the case of a head of a family, who may increase his holding 
to 240 acres ; the price to be paid is 50c per acre, one fourth in 
cash and the balance in three annual instalments, with interest 
at 6 per cent. The settler is required to clear and put under culti- 
vation at least 10 per cent. of the land purchased, and to erect a 
habitable house of a gize not less than 16 x 20 feet. In addition 
he must reside on the land for six months in each of the three 
years, or for two years continuously. On these conditions being 
complied with and the land fully paid for the settler will obtain 
his patent. 

The townships thus far surveyed and open for settlement 
under the above conditions comprise Aubrey, Eton, Melgund, 
Rugby, Sandford, Southworth, Van Horne, Wainwright and 
Zealand. 

Mr. A. E. Annis, Superintendent of the Pivneer Farm at 
Dryden, is also the Crown Lands Agent and is prepared to 
furnish information and assistance in selecting locations to those 
requiring it. Intending purchasers should communicate with him. 
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COST OF TRANSPORTATION. 


Special rates of transportation in favor of settlers have been 
arranged for by the Government in connection with the railways, 
ceiving a very considerable reduction from regular passenger and 
freight rates. As these may vary from time to time those desiring 
detailed information as to the rate from any part of Ontario can 
obtain the lowest figures by addressing the Director of Coloniza- - 
tion, Toronto. | 

For the year 1903 a special all-rail rate has been secured at 
$16 from any point in the older part of the Province to obtain 
which a certificate must be procured from the Director of Colon- 
ization. 


Thunder Bay District 


Surrounding the Towns Port Arthur and Fort William 


Lake Superior and is bounded on the east by Algoma and 

on the west by the Rainy River District, extending north- 

ward to the Provincial boundary. The Canadian Pacific 
Railway crosses the district skirting the lake shore for a consider- 
able distance, but there is comparatively little good agricultural 
land in the immediate neighborhood, the region adjoining the 
water front being for the most part rocky and sterile. Some ex- 
tensive areas of fertile soil are found in tke vicinity of Port Ar- 
thur and Fort William, and there is also a tract some distance in 
a northeasterly direction which has proved extremely productive. 
The townships of good agricultural land now open for settlement 
comprise about 125,000 acres, and the interior of the district, 
which is yet unsurveyed, is said to contain many areas of excellent 
farming country, which only need to be opened up to attract an 
influx of population. 


C: District of Thunder Bay is situated on the north skore of 


THE SOIL AND TIMBER. 


There is considerable variety in the character of the soil of 
tke townships which are now open to those in search of homes. 
Portions of the area are of red or light-colored clay, changing to 
clay loam. In other sections sandy loam and black loam are the 
prevailing characteristics. The sub-soil is as a rule of a porous 
nature which together with the rolling formation of the surface in 
most localities precludes the necessity of drainage, excepting in 
low-lying land. Gravel ridges are found in some places, with 
occasionally stony patches. Much of the country Las been over- 
run with fire, in some sections at a recent period, in others a suffi- 
cient time has elapsed to permit the appearance of a second 
erowth of timber. The predominant trees are the poplar, spruce, 
white pine and jack pine, and there is also a good deal of cedar, 
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tamarac and birch. The extent to which the older forest growths 
Lave been removed by fire renders the work of clearing compara- 
tively light in many cases. Frequently the land has been so swept 
of forest that it is overgrown with wild hay and vetches, which 
make good feed for stock. 

Springs and streams abound, and good well water is usually 
to be had at from 5 to 25 feet below the surface. The rivers are 
well stocked with fisk, and the partridges and rabbits which 
abound in the woods form a welcome addition to the settler’s food 


supply. 
CLIMATE AND PRODUCTIVENESS. 


The most noticeable difference between the climate of Thun- 
der Bay District and that of southern Ontario is the steady cold 
which prevails during the winter months. The frequent thaws and 
damp rainy intervals that are customary in the lower lake regions 
are rarely experienced, and the snow remains on tke ground all 
winter. This is a great advantage both to the farmer and the 
lumterman, and renders the season much more enjoyable than 
when the temperature is subject to frequent variations. Plowing 
commences in April and the crops grow rapidly owing to the 
plentiful moisture afforded by copious rains in the early summer. 
The heat of mid-summer is not so exhausting as in the east, owing 
to the greater coolness of the nights. 

All the usual grain, root and vegetable crops produce abund- 
antly, the soil being of remarkable fertility, as shown by the lux- 
uriance of the native vegetation. Vegetables attain a phenomenal 
growth and guccu'ence. Raspberries, strawberries, gooseberries, 
currants and some varieties of apples and crab apples can be 
grown to perfection, as can also asparagus, squashes and other 
products requiring a genial temperature to bring them to ma- 
turity. The finest celery shown at the Toronto Industrial Exhibi- 
tion in 1900 and in 1902 was grown here. 

i The portion of the district thus far referred to is that which 

bas been surveyed and divided into townships but in various other 
parts fertile valleys and extensive grassy ranges are known to 
exist, along the line of the Canadian Pacific Railway to the west 
of Fort William and elsewhere. At Savanne a large saw mill is 
being operated and a farm is cultivated by the proprietors on the 
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south side of Lac-des-mille-Lacs, where vegetables for the camps 
and hay for the horses are produced, and three similar supply 
farms are being worked by lumbermen between Fort William and 
Pigeon River. Some clay valleys have also been crossed by the 
line of the Canadian Northern Railway between Port Arthur and 
Rainy River, but they are not yet surveyed or open for settlement. 


PORT ARTHUR AND FORT WILLIAM. 


The commerce and industries of the District are centred in 
the towns of Port Arthur and Fort William, situated within four 
miles of each other on Thunder Bay, both being on tke main line 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway, the Porth Arthur, Duluth and. 
Western Railway and the Canadian Northern Railway. They are 
also connected by an electric railway. These two places would 
have been one but for the reason that the intervening ground is 
so low-lying and swampy as to be unsuited. for building sites. 
Fort William, which in 1901 had.a population of 3,633, has Lad 
the advantage of being a terminal point on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway. The work-shops and grain elevators of the line have 
done much to build up the town. One of these elevators is of a 
new design, comprising six or eight tanks constructed of steel 
plates. Eastward-bound grain is received from the cars by the 
elevators and shipped into lake barges. The Kaministiquia River 
flows into Lake Superior at this point and forms a safe harbor for 
vessels. Kakabeka Falls on this river, where its current, 130 feet 
in width, makes a straight descent of 110 feet, is only a few miles 
from the lake. Its estimated capacity is between 30,000 and 35,- 
000 horse power. 

Port Arthur had in 1901 a population of 3,214. A considerable 
impetus has been given to its growth by the construction of tke 
Canadian Northern Railway, of which it is the Eastern terminus, 
-and the building of workshops, wharves and elevators in connec- 
tion with the line. Port Arthur owns and operates the electric 
railway and lighting plants, and the Twin Cities have recently in- 
stalled a municipal telepkone system. 

About 250,000,000 feet of logs, board measure, are cut every 
season for the saw mills in Fort William, Port Arthur and 
Savanne, and thousands of cords of spruce, pulp wood and other 
wood for fuel are cut annually by the settlers. These operations 
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furnist abundant work for those who cannot afford to depend 
entirely upon the produce of their clearing in the earlier stages of 
settlement, and are thus enabled to earn ready money. The 
present settlers along the line of the Port Arthur, Duluth and 
Western Railroad furnish the town of Port Arthur with cord- 
wood, making good wages for themselves, while at the same time 
clearing their farms. There is always a good demand for domes- 
tics in tke towns, and the services of a good girl will readily com- 
mand from $8 to $15 per month. 


Port Arthur and Fort William are at the head of navigation on 
Lake Superior and the steamers of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
Company, the Duluth Steamship Company, the Northwest Trans- 
portation Company, and the Northern Navigation Company do a 
yery extensive traffic to and from these points. During the sum- 
mer months and the game season, the grand and picturesque 
scenery, tke health-giving breezes, and the excellent sport fur- 
nished to fishermey and hunters by the surrounding woods and 
waters attract many visitors in pursuit of recreation and health. 


Throughout the whole section south of the Height of Land 
the waters are well stocked with fish. The Nepigon is famous the 
world over for tke size and number of its speckled trout, while 
these gamey fish abound in nearly all the smaller streams in the 
district. 

Game is very plentiful. including rabbits, bears, caribou and 
some moose. 


SILVER MINING. 


The region lying to the North and West of Thunder Bay con- 
tains extensive rock formations belonging to the Cambrian sys- 
tem, which cover an area of about one thousand square miles. 
These rocks are rich in silver ore, sometimes uncombined with 
other minerals, but more commonly in the form of a suphide in 
combination with lead and zinc. The veins are true fissures, 
varying from 2% to over 40 feet in width, and assaying from $1 
to $1,000 per ton. Mining operations have been successfully car- 
ried on for some time at Silver Mountain, some 40 miles from 
Port Arthur, and at some other points. 
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OTHER MINING OPERATIONS. 

Iron mining is an industry which is likely to contribute 
largely to the growth of Fort William and Port Arthur, and 
increase in a corresponding degree the demand for farm produce 
of all kinds. At Atikokan range a drift has been run through, 
which shows a width of about 80 feet of iron in about six veins, 
and further down tke range the presence of more or less iron ore 
has been disclosed. Operations have been undertaken for the 
development of these deposits of magnetic ore. West of Atikokan 
range lies steep Rock Lake, which at present is the centre of 
prospecting operations for iron ore, chiefly hematite, considerable 
quantities of which have been found in the drift. A large 
amount of land has been taken up and parties are prospecting 
with diamond drills and otherwise for bodies of ore. The Can- 
adian Northern Railway, which runs througk this section, will 
afford an easy outlet for the ore should it be discovered in paying 
quantities. 

The Mattawin Range can be traced for over 10M miles across 
the mainland and Hunter’s Island, the largest deposit being at 
Greenwater Lake. Along the Port Arthur, Duluth and Western 
Railroad for the last forty miles west there are continuous indica- 
tions of iron ore, and more or less surface work has been done 
with a view to its development. Near Iron Range Lake two shafts 
have teen sunk to a depth of from 50 to 60 feet, in one of wkich 30 — 
feet of good 45 per cent. ore was found. 

A vein of iron pyrites at a point on the Canadian Northern 
Railway just west of Kakabeka Falls is being opened up to 
secure material for the manufacture of sulphuric acid. A dis- 
covery of gold north of the Canadian Pacific Railway upon Stur- 
geon Lake has excited much interest. Explorations in that neigh- 
borhood show the presence of many large veins, some of oom 
of unusual size, carrying considerable gold. 


FARM LANDS. 


Tke principal settlements of the district are confined to a 
group of townships within a radius of from twenty-five to forty 
miles of Port Arthur. The inaccessibility of the good land in the 
interior, combined with the rugged and forbidding aspect of that 
near the railway or the water front, has done much to retard 
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colonization. But latterly there hag been a large and steady 
influx of a fine class of settlers both from Eastern Ontario and tke 
United States. The territory tributary to the Canadian Northern 
Railway now in operation presents every inducement to the settler, 
and colonization roads are being made by the Government which 
will give the necessary access to the markets of Port Arthur and 
Fort William. For some years settlement has been gradually 
making headway in the township of Oliver and tke Slate River 
Valley, where the prosperity and success of these hardworking 
and thrifty people is amply evidenced by the comfortable and care- 
fully-kept appearance of their homesteads. During the last three 
years the main influx has been in the direction of Slate River 
Valley, 12 miles south-west of Fort William and in Whitefish River 
Valley, on the line of the Porth Arthur, Duluth and Western 
Railroad. A large number of the colonists are men thoroughly 
accustomed to farming under conditions which are in the main 
similar to those obtaining in this Province. {In order to aid incom- 
ing settlers while waiting for their land to become productive, the 
Government gave a good deal of work in connection with the con- 
struction of colonization roads. 

The valley of the Kaministiquia, stretcking to the westward 
of Fort William, comprises upwards of ten thousand acres of 
highly fertile alluvial land, which has mostly been stripped of its 
timber and is well adapted either for cultivation or stock-raising. 
Where it has been taken up root crops, timothy and clover have 
flourished to a degree that cannot be surpassed in any part of 
Ontario. This locality owing to its situation is particularly well 
suited for market gardens or truck farms to supply the demand 
of the neigkboring towns, and also offers excellent opportunities 
for stock-raising. 


DORION TOWNSHIP. 


Another tract of good agricultural land lies west of Black 
Bay and about forty miles from Port Arthur in a north-easterly 
direction. The principal settlement in this quarter is the town- 
ship of Dorion. It is accessible either by the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, which has stations at Wolf River and Ouimet, by waggon 
road, or by water from Port Arthur. The land is remarkably rich 
and the growtk of the native grass in places where the ground has 
been burned over provides abundant food for stock. The limits 
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of the agricultural Jand in this section are not fully known, but 
are supposed to extend northwards to the shores of Lake Nepigon 
and a considerable distance to the west. | 


MARKETS. 


The industries carried on at Port Arthur and Fort William, 
the work steadily afforded by the transhipment of freight, and the 
activity caused by tke construction of the Canadian Northern Rail- 
way andits terminal facilities, have caused a greater demand for la- 
bor of many kinds at good wages. There is consequently a local 
market for everything that the settlers can produce at remunera- 
tive prices. Tre consumption of meat, butter, eggs, poultry, potatoes 
and vegetables is considerably greater than can at present or for 
some time be supplied from the farms of the settlers. There is 
an excellent opportunity for market gardeners and dairymen, 
locating within easy access of these flourishing towns, to do well 
and achieve a comfortable independence. Those wistang to en- 
gage in these industries near either town will have to purchase 
land from private owners. Good lots can be had for the purpose 
at from $5 to $25 per acre, upon easy terms. 

The scope which exists for the development ofthe dairying 
business may readily be seen when it is considered that half a 
million pounds of butter is annually imported into this section, 
every pound of whick might be raised on the spot. 

At the Toronto Industrial Exhibition for 1902 over 140 vari- 
eties of native grasses from this part of the Province were ex- 
hibited, proving unquestionably the luxuriance of the natural veg- 
etation and the fecundity of the soil. 


THE NORTHERN REGION. 


A line of railway running north from Port Arthur to the 
Albany River to the west of Lake Nepigon, under the name of the 
Thunder Bay, Nepigon and St. Joe Railway, has been projected 
and chartered. In an interview with a representative of The To- 
ronto Globe, Mr. D. F. Burk, for twenty-five years a resident of 
the, district, described the leading characteristics of the country 
through which the route of the railway has been laid, showing 
the .profusion- and variety of the natural resources that would be 
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laid under tribute by the opening up of the interior. After noting 
the starting point at Port Arthur, he stated that agricultural and 
timber lands near Dog Lake contained deposits of plumbago and 
colored iron ore. Other mineral] deposits farther on comprised 
micaceous granite, common mica and marble or dolomite com- 
posed of lime and magnesia—a compound that would be of value 
in smelting operations. A large expanse of farming land comes 
next, some well timbered and other parts burned over, large areas 
being grass covered. In the neighborhood are found red hematite, 
paint ore, lead ore, ashestos and plumbago. On the shores of the 
Black Sturgeon River and on the banks of tke Pashko-kogan 
River are salt springs, and between these two points and extend- 
ing further westward is a forest, the predominating varieties of 
whieck are pine, spruce and tamarac. These attain a large size, 
some of them measuring four feet in diameter. Among the min- 
erals discovered along the route are gold, silver, copper, garnets, 
zine, nickel, cobalt, arsenic, uranium and molybdenum. Another 
stretch of agricultural land is met with, and north of that extens- 
ive deposits of magnetic iron ore. These are followed by a timber 
belt, which gives place to large tracts covered with moss and 
peat and lignite beds. At the point fixed on as the northern ter- 
minus of the road on the Albany River there is a tributary drain- 
age area of 12,000,000 acres. 


Lake Nepigon, the region surrounding which will be tapped 
by the proposed line, is a beautiful sheet of water, eighty miles in 
length by fifty in width. There are upon its shores extensive beds 
of limestone, which will be of great commercial value, as they are 
the only deposits of the kind known in the district. Otker valu- 
able minerals in the vicinity of the lake are glass sands, kaolin, 
marl, serpentine, red and white sandstone, granite, trap, marble 
and pyrites. For forty years the Hudson Bay Company have had 
a farm garden at Lake Nepigon, and their experience is an import- 
ant tribute to the mildness of the climate and the practicability 
of raising crops usually supposed to be confined to lower latitudes. 
Corn and tomatoes ripen regularly here and are seldom injured 
by early frosts. Lake Nepigon and its tributary watercourses 
offer great attractions to sportsmen, and when communication is 
established with the outer world tke grandeur and picuresqueness. 
of its varied scenery will render it a popular summer resort. 
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SETTLEMENT CONDITIONS. 


The land in the Thunder Bay district is offered as free grants 
in 160 acre lots; each head of family and unmarried man 18 years 
of age may acquire a free grant of 160 acres and purchase another 
160 acre lot at 50 cents an acre cash—subject to the usual settle- 
ment conditions with five years’ residence. 

J. F. Ruttan, Port Arthur, is the Crown Lands Agent for the 
district—from whom information may be obtained. as well as 
from R. A. Burriss, Dominion Immigration Agent, also of Port 
Arthur. There is a commodious Settlers’ Home in Port Arthur, 
in charge of Mr. Burris, where incoming settlers and their families 
can find accommodation for a short time while preparing to occupy 
their lands. | 

A special passenger rate of $16.00 from any point in Eastern 
Ontario to Port Arthur, Wabigoon or Dryden may be obtained by 
procuring a certificate from the Director of Colonization, Toronto. 


DISTRICT OF NIPISSING 


Including Temiskaming 


omammacnes wil 


unsettled portion of the Province. It extends from the Que- 

bec boundary westward to Algoma, running north to Hud- 
son’s, Bay and projecting further to the south than any other of 
the districts, its limit in that direction being French River, Lake 
Nipissing and Algonquin Park—the latter being included in its 
territory. From this it will be seen that the new settlement in 
the lower part of the district are considerably nearer to the On- 
tario counties than any other field for colonization. The Temis- 
kaming settlement—a separate description of which is given, as it 
differs in some characteristic features from other parts—forms a 
portion of the District. 

The natural aspect and soil conditions of the country are in 
most localities very similar to those which prevail in the adioining 
district of Algoma. It is characterized by the same rock forma- 
tions, classified as the Huronian and Laurentian systems, which 
are very much in evidence on the frequent ridges of hills with 
whieh the good arable or pasture land is interspersed. The prev- 
alence of rock on the uplands in many localities gives an impres- 
sion of barrenness, which only the practical results of successful 
cultivation can wholly overcome. But the valleys and lower-lying 
stretches, winding between and among the rock-clad heights, are 
frequently of great fertility and yield rich harvests under tillage. 
Here a great number of cereals and grasses are produced to per- 
fection. White clover is a natural growth and makes its appear- 
ance everywhere when the forest vegetation is removed. Timothy 
and red clover stow marvellous productiveness. The soil is par- 
ticularly rich in potash, and. therefore potatoes and other root 
crops flourish well, the yield being both certain and unsurpassed 
in excellence. Corn (maize) can profitably be grown for fodder, 
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C: Nipissing District forms the most southerly section of the 
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and if carefully treated can be ripened. Fall and spring wheat 
erown in the district are unsurpassed as to quality and yield mag- 
nificently. The same holds good as to barley, oats and peas—the 
crops frequently running 50 bushels of oats and 30 to 35 bushels 
of peas to the acre. 

A great many kinds of small fruits grow wild in profusion, . 
including raspberries, blueberries, cranberries, cherries, plums, 
currants, gooseberries and wild grapes. 

The district is particularly well supplied with water. Lakes, 
1ivers and streams abound, tke southern portion of the district 
more especially being a perfect network of watercourses. ‘The 
water is wholesome and pure, and its excellence and abundance 
are likely to prove one of the principal factors of the success of 
the dairying and stock-raising industry, to which a plentiful and 
continuous supply of good water is a prime essential. Thig re- 
quisite, together with the luxuriant growth of grass and clover 
as native pasture, the favorable character of the soil for root pro- 
duction, and the protection from extreme cold and heavy winds 
afforded by the ravines and valleys, renders tke Nipissing District 
conspicuously adapted for dairying and the raising of cattle and 
sheep. It also possesses a considerable advantage over the north- 
western prairies in this regard, owing to the plenty and cheapness 
vf building and fencing materials, which are greatly in requisition 
wherever the care of stock forms a leading industry. The item of 
timber for buildings and fences is a heavy expense to the prairie 
farmer in any event, and is of course greatly increased as the 
system of mixed farming and dairying supercedes wheat growing. 
The extensive forests witk which a large portion of the district is 
covered will furnish the fuel and the building material needed by 
future generations, provided they are carefully husbanded, and 
the occupants of land allow the rocky slopes and the poor land 
to remain uncleared, excepting as the wood is required for use. 

The land in a large area of the southern portion of the dis- 
trict, extending from Sudbury to Sturgeon Falls and southward 
to French River, is largely free from stones and of excellent qual- 
ity, and during recent years has attracted a large number of set- 
tlers who Eave met with encouraging success. They find a good 
market for everything they can produce, at Sudbury, the centre 
of the nickel mining industry, at Sturgeon Falls, Warren and 
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North Bay, and also for the supply of the lumber camps. With 
the extensive development of nickel mining certain to take place 
_ in the course of a few years, the requirements of Sudbury will be 
very greatly increased and the advantages offered by this large 
and steady market, together with the opportunities of obtaining 
labor at good wages, will result in a large influx of farming popu- 
lation to this part of tke district. 

In the western part of Nipissing are the following agencies :— 

Sudbury.—Agent, T. J. Ryan. Townships open for gettle- 
ment; Balfour, Downing and Rayside: 

Warren.—Agent, Alex. Hamilton. Townships open for settle- 
ment: Ratter, Hugel, Kirkpatrick and Casimir. 

Sean ilies oar ey J. D. Cockburn. Townships open for 
settlement: Badgerow, Caldwell, Springer and McKim. 

The land is sold in 160 acre lots at 50 cents per acre, one half 
cash, the balance in two equal annual instalments, with 6 per 
cent. interest. The settlement conditions include the erection of 
a habitable house of at least 16 by 20 feet, the clearing and culti- 
vation of at least two acres per year, continuous residence upon 
the land for six montks in each year, and sixteen acres must be 
cleared before obtaining patent. In the townships belonging to 
the Sudbury and Sturgeon Falls agencies four years’ residence on 
the land is required before the issue of the patent. In those at- 
tached to the Warren agency the term is three years. 


THE TEMISKAMING SETTLEMENT. 


Of all the sections of New Ontario now open for settlement, 
the Temiskaming region possesses the largest continuous area of 
first-class agricultural land, and this, combined with its ad- 
vantages in the way of water communication, and tke prospects 
of close connection with the leading markets of the Dominion by 
rail in the near future, has attracted a large number of settlers 
during the last few years. The settlement derivex its name from 
its location on the western side of Lake Temiskaming, which is 
an expansion of the Ottawa River, and forms the boundary be- 
tween the Provinces of Ontario and Quebec. The townships now 
open for settlement extend in a northwesterly direction from the 
upper portion of the lake, the northern tier running about half 
way across the Nipissing district. Lake Temiskaming is 68 miles 
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in length, with an area of about 113 square miles. The shores of 
its southerly portion are rocky and precipitous, and the land in 
the vicinity too broken to present inducements to settlers. A com- 
plete change is noticeable in the character of the country border- 
ing the upper end of the lake, where the land is level and extreme- 
ly rich. The Temiskaming country forms tke southeastern extrem- 
ity of the great clay belt, the existence of which was established 
by the extensive explorations undertaken by the Provincial Gov- 
ernment in 1900. Beginning at this point it sretches in a north- 
westerly direction, with a slight break at the Height of Land, 
across the districts of Nipissing and. Algoma and into Tkunder 
Bay district, comprising. a total area of some 24,500 square miles, 
or 15,680,000 acres. 

The Temiskaming settlement occupies a large valley compris- 
ing about 1,000,000 acres of choice arable land, about half of which 
has been surveyed and laid out in townships. The land, which 
rises abruptly from the lake shore to a height of about fifty feet, 
slopes gradually towards the Height of Land, wkich is about fifty 
miles distant from the lake. The soil is fully equal in fertility to 
that of any portion of southern Ontario, being a rich clay, with a 
surface of black vegetable mould. It has been found upon analy- 
sis to be exceedingly rich in phosphoric acid and potash, with an 
unusual amount of nitrogen—constituents which render it higkly 
productive under cultivation, and make it possible to secure large 
crops from it from year to year without materially impairing its 


richness. 


h2 


ANALYSIS OF TEMISKAMING CLAY OR UNDERSOIL. 


The following is the result of the analysis of two specimens 
of the clay undersoil of the Temiskaming district, made in Octo- 
ber, 1894, by Prof. Shuttleworth, Professor of Chemistry at the 
Ontario Agricultural College, Guelph: 
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“The above analysis shows tkat the clay is very rich in phos- 
phoric acid and potash, and, for a subsoil, is unusually rich in 
nitrogen. Such a soil might be cropped for many years before its 
richness was seriously trenched upon.” 


———— t | 2 Average. 
| 
BY sistire, 2) eee ae ae ae reat 1.700 | 1.710 | 1.705 
Insoluble matter ....... Anat healed MR foal Ae 74.660 | 74.880 | 74.770 
aecanic eee as: fees he Oa 3.650 3.690 3.070 
Boluble sidciay cee Manas ater e Gea eae 0.312 © 0.255 | 0.283 
PA rir iri ha Ae eat oe es ce te 5.820 | 5.619 5.719 
Poroxige Of IFO. 4k ie ss eee eo soe 4,000 | 4.000 | 4,000 
Phosphoric acid). y.0 0). ees oe ee oe 0.292 | 0.203 | 0,247 
Sulphurin acide gerade aces ees ek 0.192 — 0.213 | 0, 202 
Poi Ox of manganese tyre ek aoe: 0.583 0.544 | 0.563 
WaT eo Se as slag co ao er ae natalie 8% ° | O97 tie 1.732 0.854 
PAs pnedias 1 o9,.,2 i wan Ue raat at eset oe 2.180 | 1.850 | 2,010 
oT aie a ai Rr Ss oe a eee OSU up ee ets 1.980. | 
Se Ae Ae a ee at ene i on OSS ke 0.331 | 
TIndetermineds sees ease eee ead eee cher 3.666 | 
ae 


Nitrogen in clay =0.160 per cent. 


It does not, like some clay soils, become hard when exposed 
to the air, but is friable when dry, and easily worked. There are 
few rock exposures, and these are usually limestone, Very little 
loose stone is found, some localities being entirely without rock 


or stone of any sort. 


WATER SUPPLY. 


The settlement, like most of tke agricultural regions of New 
Ontario, is well watered by a number of rivers and streams flow- 
ing into Lake Temiskaming from the north and north-west. The 
most noteworthy of. these are the Blanche River, which is navig- 
able at high water for a stretch of thirty miles, the Montreal and 
Wahbi Rivers. Tke prevalence of streams and watercourses 
throughout the district is a great advantage as it not only ensures 
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the settlers against the hardships frequently entailed upon less 
favorable localities by midsummer droughts, but provides them 
with a ready means of marketing the timber and cordwood cut 
from their land. The country abounds in natural springs, and 
when it is necessary to dig wells, water is almost always found 
near the surface. The water in tke creeks is apt to become 
muddy after a heavy rain, so that this source of supply cannot al- 
ways be depended upon. The ease with which an outlet can be 
obtained for surface water by the construction of. open ditches 
leading to the nearest watercourse enables the settlers to drain 
their farms where this is requisite, much more economically than 
in most districts. 


TIMBER. 


Most of the timber is of a comparatively small size, owing 
to the district having been swept by fire many years ago, which 
facilitates the work of clearing. The settler in this district enjoys 
a great advantage in being able to dispose of the wood which it 
is necessary to cut in clearing his farm, at prices whick are suffi- 
cient to pay for the labor thereby, securing a cash income until 
his land produces a crop. The money is paid on the delivery of 
the timber on the banks of the nearest floatable stream. Cedar 
grows to a large size in some neighborhoods, and straight, sound 
sticks, suitable for telegraph poles, which can be obtained in 
large quantities, bring 1% cents per running foot on tke ground. 
They are floated down the Ottawa River to market. Railway ties 
and fence posts are also disposed of in the same way. Spruce and 
balsam are in increasing demand for pulpwood, the wood devoted 
to this purpose being cut into twelve-foot lengths, the price paid 
being $2.25 per cord of 128 cubic feet. There ‘s not much pine on 
the most desirable lands, but spruce of a size and quality which 
will yield good lumber and building material is found everywhere. 
When the settler has been six months in residence upon his land 
and has two acres cleared he is allowed to cut spruce and all tim- 
ber other than pine from any part of his lot, for sale, free of govern- 
ment dues. He may cut pine for his own use, and pine cut in 
clearing land may be sold on payment of the government dues ‘of 
$1.25 per 1,000 feet, board measure. The pine passes to. the owner- 
ship of the settler when he obtains patent. 
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FERDIOITY OF DHE SOLL, 


The fertility of the soil is indicated by the profuse and Juxuri- 
ant growth of the native grasses, wild fruits and other natural 
vegetation which flourish greatly wkerever the forest has been 
burned away. Under cultivation every kind of vegetables and 
small fruits produced in temperate climates yield in profusion, and 
the grains and grasses produced are equal in yield and quality to 
those of any portion of the Province. Exhibits of the agricultural 
produce of Temiskaming have been shown during successive years 
at the Toronto Industrial Exhibition, consisting of fall and spring 
wheat, oats, barley, peas, timothy and clover, hay, potatoes, beets, 
carrots, onions, cucumbers and tomatoes; which attracted great 
attention owing to the size and excellence of the various products. 
The straw was remarkable for its bright color and stiffness, the 
grain was fully matured and the hay of unusual length and qual- 
ity. Grain crops mature rapidly. In one instance a settler who 
sowed oats on the 5th and 26th days of June reaped a. crop fully 
ripened in time to send some of the grain for exhibition in Toronto 
on the 20th of September. In some cases settlers have taken up 
land early in May, made a small clearing and produced a crop the 
same year. 


CLIMATE. 


The climate of the Temiskaming district is bracing and ex- 
tremely healthy as is abundantly shown by the low death rate and 
the infrequency of serious ailments among the settlers. The 
summer is not so_hot as in the southern parts of Ontario, but the 
atmosphere is clearer and the average amount of sunshine greater, 
the effect of which is apparent in the rapidity with which the 
crops mature. This fully compensates for the comparative late- 
ness of the spring. The winters as elsewhere in northern Ontario ) 
are characterized by steady cold, rarely broken by the thaws and 
rainy intervals which are generally experienced in lower latitudes; 
although continuous, the frost is seldom intense, the winter tem- 
perature being higher than the more southerly districts of Mus- 
koka and Parry Sound. The snow usually covers the ground about 
the beginning of December, but it is never deep, and disappears 
early in April. 
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STOCK RAISING AND DAIRYING. 


The district is destined to become a great stock-raising and 
dairying country, as it possesses all the requisites for the success- 


ful establishment of these important branches of agricultural in- | 
dustry. The cheapness of land and building material gives it a . 
great advantage as compared with most of the older settled parts — 


of the Province. The plentiful supply of pure water and the ex- 


cellence of tke pasturage furnished by the luxuriant growth of | 


grass and natural vegetation ensures a choice quality of meat and 
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a good yield of milk, while the woods afford shelter from the | 


winds and storms which are frequently a drawback to successful 
stock-raising in a prairie country. The extent of navigable water 
furnished by Lake Temiskaming and leading tributaries renders 
the creamery and cheese factory easily accessible. The great lack 
ig ready and continuous communication with the leading markets 
of the Province, but this will be very shortly supplied by the con- 
struction of the Temiskaming Railway, which will enable the set- 
tlers to send their meat and dairy produce to Toronto and other 
Ontario cities and to participate in the advantages of tke expert 
trade to Britain. 


MARKETS. 


So far the need of an outside market has not been seriously 
felt by the settlers, as the local demand of the lumber camps for 
produce of all kinds has absorbed everytking which they could 
supply, at exceptionally good prices. Hay, oats, pork, beef, pota- 
toes, butter, are all in requisition by the lumbermen, the prices 
paid being regulated by quotations in Ottawa and Montreal, with 
the railway freight from Ottawa added. As production increases 
and lumbering operations are pushed further back, this profitable 
market cannot be depended on to the same extent, and the price 
of the great staples of agricultural production will be largely con- 


trolled, as elsewhere, by the British market, so soon as railway © 


communication is opened up. 


The Provincial Government has undertaken tke construction 
of a railway running 106 miles north from North Bay to New 
Liskeard, which will give the District connection with the general 
railway system of the country... The line has been surveyed and 
the work of construction is being pushed forward, so that there is 
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every prospect of its being in operation in 1903. It is intended 
eventually to carry the line through the region of first-class agri- 
cultural land further to the north. In the meantime the building 
of the line is giving a great impetus to colonization and tke de 
velopment of the country. The settlement is only 300 miles in a 
direct line from Toronto, and a haul of 440 miles will take the 
agricultural produce of the district to Montreal for shipment to 
Britain. When it is considered that the exports of Manitoba and 
the North West have to be carried a distance of from 1,500 to 2,000 
miles to reach the seaboard, it will readily be seen that the oppor- 
tunities for developing a remunerative export trade presented by 
the Temiskaming country are especially favorable. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR EMPLOYMENT. 


An important question with many who are taking up land in 
the new settlements is the opportunity presented of obtaining 
temporary employment in the neighborhood. There are many men 
of limited means who are not in a position to go on the land and 
wait for a harvest, and must depend for the first year or so upon 
other work. To such tke lumber camps offer an opportunity of 
earning good wages for several months in the year. The progress 
of the villages of New Liskeard and Haileybury, the principal local 
centres, has been steady, and building operations and other work 
in or near these places have afforded work for a number of peo- 
ple. The principal resources of the settlers who are under the 
necessity of earning ready money until their farms. become re- 
munerative is, however, the sale of the wood removed in clearing, 
as previously mentioned. In some cases men who have taken up 
land are glad to engage others to perform the settlement duties 
for them. Asa general rule, therefore, the man who must live for 
some time on the immediate results of his labor, finds but little 
trouble in getting work, at no great distance from his holding. 
Those who locate upon burnt lands, of which tkere are consider- 
able areas upon the Blanche River, will find the land very easy to 
clear and can prepare an acre for cultivation in a few days, but 
of course they will have but little if any wood to dispose of, and 
cannot look to that source of income. 
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PROGRESS OF SETTLEMENT. 


The Quebec side of Lake Temiskaming was settled for some 
years before the first settlers located on the Ontario shore. In 
1894 there were only eight families settled in the district. The . 
subsequent construction of the branch of the Canadian Pacific — 
Railway from Mattawa to Temiskaming station at the foot of the 
lake gave a marked impetus to colonization. The population at 
the present time is estimated at 3,500, and is rapidly increasing. 
The progress of settlement has been considerably stimulated by 
the construction of colonization roads by the Government, the 
sum of $8,000 being appropriated for that purpose in 1900, a simi- 
lar amount in 1901, and $50,000 in 1902. A waggon road connect- 
ing the villages of Haileybury and New Liskeard has been built, 
and another road runs west from Haileybury through the town- 
ship of Bucke, and will be extended west to the new township of 
Firstbrook. From New Liskeard a road has been constructed due 
north through the townships of Dymond, Harley, and Hilliard, to 
the Blanche River. Another road starting from New Liskeard 
skirts the shore of Wahbi Bay to Dawson’s Point. A road has 
been run east from the north road to Sutton’s Bay and thence > 
northward through the township of Harris. The west road is an 
important thoroughfare, the course of which lies west from New 
Liskeard through Dymond township into the township of Hudson, 
with branches running north through Kerng township and beyond. 
All these roads are Government undertakings, in addition to 
which many roads have been constructed by the settlers on their 
own account. The Government have also built three substantial 
bridges and have erected at New Liskeard a substantial and com- 
modious frame building for the temporary accommodation of 
newly arrived settlers and their families until they have erected 
houses on their lands. It is furnished with cooking apparatus and 
will accommodate several families at a time. 


VILLAGES. 

There are several villages in the district. New Liskeard, 
the largest, formerly known as Thornloe, is situated at the 
head of navigation on the Ontario side of the lake. It is gur- 
rounded by an excellent farming district, and is the distributing 
point for the townships of Dymond, Hudson, Kerns, Harley and 
the northern tiers of townships. It possesses several general 
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stores, two harware stores, three sawmills, a hotel, sash and 
blind factories, a brick yard, and several minor industrial estab- 
lishments. The leading religious denominations have erected 
churches, and a new school building costing two thousand dollars 
has recently been built. 

Haileybury, which is also a growing village, is the supply 
depot for Bucke township and the new territory to the west re- 
cently surveyed. It is the gateway for the tourist travel to the 
Temagami country, of which there bids fair to be a steady in- 
crease as the attractions of that region become more widely 
known. Haileybury possesses a hotel, general store, hardware 
store, sawmill, and other requiremeuts of a village community. 

Among the other villages may be mentioned Milberta and 
Highland Park in Kerns township, and Tomstown in Ingram. 


MEANS OF ACCESS. 


At present there is only one way of reaching the settlement, 
viz., by the Canadian Pacific main line to Mattawa, and thence by 
a branch of the same road to Temiskaming station at the foot of 
the lake. A line of first-class steamers runs from this point to 
Haileybury and New Liskeard. The construction of the Temis- 
kaming Railway from North Bay, when completed, will render the 
district more easy of access. 

The settlers are an excellent class, the majority of them being 
from the farms of Ontario. They are as a rule intelligent, pro- 
gressive and enterprising, and the previous experience which most 
of them possess is greatly to their advantage in undertaking pio- 
neer work. They are disposed to welcome new arrivals in a friend- 
ly and helpful spirit, and the man who shows himself a good 
neighbor can always count on their co-operation and assistance 
in an emergency. 


CONDITIONS OF SETTLEMENT. 


The land in Temiskaming settlement is for sale in 160 acre 
ies at) 00 cents * per: .acré; on. very easy terms, 
subject to the usual settlement conditions of four 
years’ residence upon the land, having a _ habitable 
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house 16 x 20 feet and having 16 acres under cultivation. John 
Armstrong, New Liskeard, is the Land Agent, and the follewing 
townships are open for settlement.: Bucke, Dymond, Hudson, 
Kerns, Harley, Harris, Casey, Brethour, Hilliard Armstrong, 
Henwood, Bryce, Beauchamp, Robillard, Dack, Evanturel, Ingram, 
Marter, Chamberlain, Savard, Sharpe, Blain, Marquis, Pacaud, 
Firstbrook, Catharine, Otto, Eby, Gross, Davidson, Truax, Tud- 


hope, Cane, and Lundy. 
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FAL encore is the largest and, in some respects, most import- 


ant of the districts into which New Ontario is divided. It 
extends north from the waters of Lake Huron and the 
Georgian Bay, a distance of over four hundred miles to . 
James Bay and the Alhany River. Its breadth from Nipissing 
District on the east to Thunder Bay on the west is about 180 
miles. A territory so extensive naturally embraces many varieties 
of soil, climate and production. Much of itis as yet unexplored and 
the influx of settlement has so far been confined to a narrow 
fringe adjoining the water front, where the principal attraction 
has been the rich mineral and timber resources rather than the 
epportunities presented by the soil for successful agriculture. 
There is abundance of excellent land for farming and stock raising 
purposes, but the country, especially that adjacent to the lake 
shore, is much broken, and the fertile tracts so scattered among 
rocky and barren stretches that the real richness and produc- 
tiveness of the arable tracts have not been properly appreciated. 
The general conformation of the country is undulating, its 
surface being at an elevation of from 600 to 1,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. The uplands frequently display an outcropping 
of rock belonging to the Huronian and Laurentian formations. 
These ridges and escarpments of rock on the higher ground impart 
an aspect of wildness and sterility to the landscape whick is 
frequently very misleading, as the low-lying tracts and valleys 
lying between them are usually rich in alluvial soil, and many 
times as extensive in area as the rocky bluffs and projections 
which from their more conspicuous position are regarded as the 
most characteristic features of the country. This false impres- 
sion as to the great proportion of barren land is especially likely 
to be formed from an inspection of the land in the neighborhood 
of portages on the rivers, as*the break in the general level of the 
ground rendering a portage necessary always brings the rocky 
substratum to the surface. 61] 
I 
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The prevalence of ridges and rising ground of a non-arable 
character is by no means such a disadvantage as is generally 
supposed, having counterbalancing advantages which may ulti- 
mately he found to outweigh all supposed drawbacks. They - 
afford a protection from the winds and storms to the valleys 
below, where cattle can be much more easily taken care of than 
in a level country. These rocky uplands are naturally covered 
with timber although in some localities much of it has been 
burned away. If this growth, where it still exists, is carefully 
preserved, and the forest allowed gradually to reproduce itself 
in places which cannot be tilled to advantage, the waste land will 
furnish the settler with timber for building purposes and fuel for 
all time to come. The comparatively large proportion of the soil 
where trees are the only vegetation that will flourish to advan- 
tage, if kept in forest will moreover ensure the continuous fer- 
tility of the adjoining fields, and its presence will prevent that 
loss of productive power which is so frequent a characteristic of 
districts where the uniformly arable nature of the soil has resulted 
in extensive tracts being entirely stripped of timber. 


Again the alternation of hills and valleys provides a natural 
drainage by which surface water speedily finds its way to some of 
the numerous lakes or water courses, the presence of which in 
every direction greatly tempers the climate and regulates the 
supply of moisture. In a country of lakes and hills the rain 
precipitation is much more frequent than in an unbroken plain. 
The constant evaporation from these large areas of water keeps 
the atmosphere moist, and the condensation of masses of vapor, 
over the forest-clad heights results in plentiful summer rains, 
rendering unknown these long continued droughts which at times 
cause such loss to farmers on the plains. 


WATER SUIP PIG. 


The water in the lakes and rivers is pure in quality and 
usually soft, though sometimes of a dark tint, which however does 
not make the taste disagreeable or render it unhealthful. It has 
on the contrary a medicinal effect on those subject to rheumatism 
or disease of the kidneys induced by using hard water. Many 
invalids can testify to its healing qualities. The country abounds 
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in springs of cold, pure water which maintain an even temper- 
ature throughout the year, and this fact and the nutritious 
quality of the grasses, which are green as soon as the snow goes, 
remaining so the year round, render cattle disease unknown. 


SOIL CHARACTERISTICS. 


The soil of the vallevs and other cultivable tracts varies 
greatly in its constituent elements and aspect. There are clay 
soils of different degrees of heaviness and shades of color, and 
loams both argillaceous and gandy, besides tracts of black mould 
of great fertility enriched by the decayed vegetation of centuries. 
Some stretches of sandy soil are too poor to repay cultivation 
unless heavily manured, but they are for the most part well 
timbered and capable of affording excellent bush pasturage in 
connection with the richer land adjoining. White clover is in- 
digenous to the soil and abounds almost everywhere and tremen- 
dous crops of red clover are also raised. 


SAULT STE. MARIE SECTION. 


The feature that from a purely agricultural point of view is 
regarded as the principal drawback of the district—the large 
quantity of rocky and sterile country to be found along the water 
front—is in fact a source of prosperity and stimulus to am indus- 
trial influx, as these apparently valueless areas have been proved 
to be rich in mineral wealth. Gold, silver, copper and iron 
deposits have been discovered. The greatest known supply of 
nickel in the world is contained in the formation found in the 
southeastern portion of the District, although the centre of the 


_ present development, Sudbury, is a few miles outside the boun- — 


daries of Algoma. Nickel mining nevertheless has an important 
bearing upon the opening up and development of this district, as 
the smelting and refining of nickel is a leading industry of the’ 
town of Sault Ste. Marie, the commercial and manufacturing 
centre of the district... Within a very few years this town has at- 
tained prominence as a rapidly growing and industrial community, 
where the raw material of the region tributary to it is worked 
up into finished articles of manufacture. 

Sault Ste. Marie in the southwestern angle of the district is 
situated on the St. Mary’s River, which forms the international 
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boundary between Canada and the United States. The water 
power furnished by the Falls and its accessibility by. means of 
the navigation system of the great lakes, has contributed greatly 
to its development as the leading town in the district. The branch 
line of the Canadian Pacific Railway has brought it within 24 
hours’ journey of either Montreal or Toronto. Ship canals on both 
the Canadian and American sides of the river constitute it an 
important point on the great international system of inland navi- 
gation. The town had a population of 7,169 in 1901 whieh is 
rapidly increasing. 


THE CLERGUE INDUSTRIES. 


The great cause of the recent development and ‘industria! 
prosperity of the town and surrounding district was the selection 
of this locality in 1894 by Mr. F. H. Clergue and a number of 
capitalists associated with him as the site for numerous inter- 
dependent manufacturing enterprises. The reasons which influ- 
enced this selection were the feasibility of securing enormous 
hydraulic power readily convertible into electric energy, and the 
quantity of raw material in the form of timber, pulp wood and 
minerals within easy access. The first step taken by the syndi- 
cate directed by Mr. Clergue was the organization of the Lake 
Superior Water Power Company and the enlargement of the 
power canal to a capacity of 20,000 horse power. The erection of 
large pulp mills followed. Experiments made with the object of 
perfecting the pulp manufacture showed that the sulphur wasted 
in the ordinary process of nickel smelting could be profitably 
utilized in the manufacture of chemical pulp. This led to the 
extension of the syndicate undertakings by the acquisition of the 
Gertrude nickel mine at Naughton near Sudbury and the estab- 
lishment of works at the Sault for the manufacture of ferro- 
nickel. In connection with the latter industry mining operations 
were undertaken at Michipicoten where a supply of red and brown 
hematite iron suitable for smelting with nickel was obtained. In 
the meantime large foundry and machine shops for supplying 
the machinery needed in the different industries inaugurated had 
been erected. Other branches were undertaken from time to time, 
as profitable means for utilizing the by-products of the main lines 
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of manufacture were discovered, economy in production being 
secured by the close association of these varied industries with 
each other and the avoidance of needless waste. 

The group of companies by whom these operations are carried 
on hag a total capital of $65,700,000, and has already expended 
about $12,000,000 in factories, canals, railways, docks and other 
features of their vast and varied undertakings. The projects in 
contemplation involve considerbly larger outlays. The pulp mills 
at the Sault are tke largest in the world, and are capable of 
producing 230 tons of dry pulp daily. One of them is 600 feet in 
length by 80 feet in width, and the other 300 by 100 feet. ‘They 
were erected and fitted up at a cost of about $2,000,000. The mills, 
which employ 500 men, exclusive of those engaged in getting out 
pulp wood, are kept running night and day, and their output, 
valued at $17,000 a week, finds a market all over the civilized 
world. The farmers of the district find a ready market for spruce 
und poplar, and during tte winter many of them find it profitable 
to cut timber for the supply of the mills. 

Reduction works for the manufacture of ferro-nickel have 
been completed at Moore’s Point, three miles above the entrance 
of the canal. They will employ a large number of men in addition 
to fifty or sixty who will be required at the nickel mine. Huge 
blast furnaces are also being constructed for the production of 
pig iron to be used in making bessemer steel, and works for the 
manufacture of rails and structural material which when in opera- 
tion will provide employment for a large industrial population. 


ALGOMA CENTRAL RAILWAY. 


The Algoma Central Railway is one of tke most important of — 
ihe undertakings of Mr. Clergue and his associates so far as af- 
fects the opening up and populating of the district. It will run 
from Sault Ste. Marie to the Michipicoten mining district, amd 
thence north to the madn line of the Canadian Pacific Railway, a 
distance of about 150 miles, with a branch line connecting it with 
Michipicoten Harbor. It will eventually be carried on through 
ihe Moose River country to Hudson’s Bay. Its completion will 
vive access to the extensive forests of Northern Algoma, which 
abound in spruce timber and the more valuable varieties of hard- 
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woods. In the meantime its construction to Michipicoten will fa- 
cilitate the transportation of ore from the Helen mine, situated 
12 miles from Michipicoten Harbor on the northeast shore of Lake 
Superior, to the works at the Sault. 


The Helen mine contains many millions of tons of red hema- 
tite, yielding from 60 to 66 per cent. of pure Bessemer iron ore. 
Large shipments from this mine are also made by water to the 
blast furnaces at Midland, Hamilton and elsewhere, requiring a 
iarge fleet of steamers.’ A considerable section of the southern 
portion of the railway has been completed and is now in opera- 
tion. From the number and extent of the enterprises recently set 
en foot centreing in Sault Ste. Marie, only the principal of which 
have here been specified, it will readily be understood that the size 
and importance of the town have increased very rapidly. The 
steady influx of labor renders Sault Ste. Marie one of the best 
local markets for all kinds of farm and garden produce to be 
found anywhere, the local supply not beginning to equal the de 
mand. Furthermore, the constant demand for workingmen in a 
variety of occupations gives the settler who is under the necessity 
of securing a livelihood until his farm becomes productive, an 
opportunity to obtain temporary employment for himself or mem 
bers of his family. There is no portion of New Ontario which 
offers equal advantages in this respect. 


The land in the neighborhood of Sault Ste. Marie at Goulais 
Bay, along the Sault branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
on St. Joseph’s Island, has been largely taken up, but there remain 
a number of lots fit for settlement, thought not of course equal 
in uniform fertility to those in occupation. They contain from 30 
io 60 per cent. of fairly good arable soil. At Goulais Bay in 
Vankoughnet township a portion of the land belongs to the Doin- 
inion Government. About two-thirds of Vankoughnet, however, 
belonging to the Province, is open for settlement. The distance 
from Sault Ste. Marie is about 26 miles, and the town can be 
reached by a wagon road. The land about Goulais Bay is of vari- 
able character, and the country considerably broken. The valleys 
between the rocky heights have a soil of clay or sandy loam, the 
latter being the most productive and yielding well under judicious 
treatment. 
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The timber is principally hard maple, ironwood and black and 
yellow birch which are found on the higher ground, while the 
lower levels show in addition balsam, spruce and some tamarac. 
The price obtainable for this timber pays the settler for the labor 
expended in clearing his land and sometimes leaves a profit in 
addition. The porous character of tbe soil renders drainage un- 
necessary, except for unusually low-lying tracts. 

St. Joseph’s Island, containing about 92,000 acres, lies about 
twenty-five miles southeast of the Sault, at the entrance to the 
St. Mary’s River. The soil is generally fertile though stony in 
Some parts, and the island well watered and timbered. It is all 
taken up with the exception of about 4,000 aeres, but partly 
cleared farms can be purchased at reasonable prices, according to 
quality of soil and extent of improvements. 

Settlement in the townships along the line of the Sault Ste. 
Marie branch of the Canadian Pacific Railway has extended from 
five to twenty miles back from the road. There are flourishing 
settlements at Bruce Mines, Desbarats, Thessalon, Nairn Centre, 
Massey and other points, and recent accessions of colonists have 
been numerous, the influx to this excellent grazing and dairying 
section having been not x little stimulated by the demand for pro- 
visions created by the growth of Sault Ste. Marie. The establish- 
ment of an extensive pulp mill by the Spamish River Pulp and 
Paper Company near Webbwood will considerably increase the 
demand for small farm produce of this section. 

The Manitoulin Islands contain much excellent. arable soil, 
but it is now nearly all taken up, and the population numbers from 
1),000 to 12,000. The building of the Manitoulin and Nort Shore 
Railway from Little Current to Sudbury will give the inhabitants 
of the Manitoulin Islands winter communication with the mainland 
and improve farming conditions. 

The Townships of Korah, Park, Prince, Plummer and St. 
doseph’s Island are open for location under the Free Grants and 
Homesteads Act, but very little good land remains unlocated in 
them. Various other townships are open for sale and settlemeut 
at 50 cents per acre, one half cash and the balance in two equal 
annual instalments, three years’ residence being required before 
the patent issues. 
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There are Crown Land Agencies in the District in charge of 
1). M. Brodie, at Massey; H. N. Young, at Sault Ste. Marie, and 
Thomas Buchanan, Thessalon. 

If more detailed information concerning any of the districts 
mentioned than is contained in this pamphlet be required, write 
to the local Crown Lands Agents, to the Director of Colonization, 
or to 


HON. E. J. DAVIS, 


Commissioner of Crown Lands 4 
‘ 


Toronto, Ontario. | 
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